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First  Grade 


I 

Suggestions  for  the  early  days  of  the  child’s  school  life. 
The  Teacher’s  Attitude. 

1.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  child. 

2.  To  introduce  the  child  to  a new  environment  and  to  help 

him  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions. 

3.  To  stimulate  him  to  a new  and  well  directed  activity. 

4.  To  begin  the  work  of  close  observation. 

5.  To  help  him  to  form  habits  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  to  de- 

velop power  through  expression. 

6.  To  establish  “school  habits’’.  “The  usefulness  of  the  school 

consists  in  the  formation  of  good  habits’’. 

1.  Habits  which  affect  the  individual. 

2.  Habits  which  relate  to  the  good  of  the  entire  school. 

3.  Habits  relating  to  the  school  community. 

4.  Ethical  Standards,  i.  e.,  industry,  obedience,  kindness, 

gentleness,  helpfulness,  should  be  a part  of  school 
culture. 

Illustrations  of  right  actions  by  concrete  examples  and 
through  the  story. 


Language. 

“A  people  lives  in  its  mother-tongue.  Instruction  in  lan- 
guage must  therefore  be  the  chief  end  of  the  school,  as  be- 
ing the  very  beginning  of  culture’’. — Diesterweg. 


II. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  Language. 

1.  To  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  express  his 

thoughts. 

2.  To  develop  power  through  expression. 

3.  To  speak  the  English  language. 

4.  As  a means  for  reproduction. 

5.  Memorizing  short  poems. 
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6.  Descriptions  of  familiar  objects,  e.  g.,  animals,  plants, 

pictures,  etc. 

7.  Conversation  lessons;  plays. 

S.  To  help  the  child  to  overcome  the  inaccuracies  of  his 
environment. 

Written  Language. 

1.  To  copy  short  sentences  from  the  blackboard. 

2.  To  write  from  memory  expressions  frequently  used, 

e.  g.,  I see,  I will,  I have,  etc. 

3.  To  write  type  words  from  the  story  work. 

4.  To  use  capital  and  small  letters  in  their  relation  to  the 

sentence. 

5.  Singular  and  plural  forms,  e.  g.,  boy,  boys. 

6.  Possessive  forms. 

7.  To  copy  short  stanzas  from  board. 

8.  To  write  easy  words  from  dictation. 

9.  To  write  a selected  list  from  memory. 

10.  Language  lessons  related  to  the  literature  and  nature 
work. 


Ill 

READING. 

Reading  as  now  taught  includes  sense  training,  voice  cul- 
ture, games  and  plays,  imaginative  work  and  reasoning. 

1.  Begin  with  sentences  which  express  the  child’s  statements. 

of  familiar  objects. 

Ex. — I have  an  apple.  The  apple  is  red. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  blackboard  use  a good  chart. 

(The  Aldine  has  been  tested.) 

3.  In  the  teaching  process  use  the  best  from  the  “word”,. 

“phonic”,  “sentence”  and  “story  methods”. 

Each  has  its  place.  There  is  no  one  and  only  method. 

4.  Keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a double  process. 

a.  Does  the  child  gain  the  thought  from  the  written 

page? 

b.  Is  he  able  to  give  a natural  expression  to  his 

thoughts? 

5.  The  Mechanics  of  Reading. 

a.  Phonic  work  should  begin  about  the  second  month. 

b.  Simplest  sounds  first — m,  t,  s,  p. 

c.  Combinations — sp,  st. 

d.  Word  families— band,  land,  grand. 

Good  material  for  Reading:  — 

The  New  Education  Series. 

The  Gordon  Method  Series. 

The  Aldine  Method  Series. 
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Teaching  Suggestions. 

1.  Script  and  printed  forms  should  be  developed  side  by 

side. 

2.  Use  devices  frequently. 

3.  Teach  phonics  correctly. 

4.  Teach  many  words  through  association. 

5.  Give  daily  training  through  eye  and  ear. 

6.  Rapid  sound,  word  and  sentence  drills. 

7.  Games  and  plays. 

8.  Dramatization  of  the  reading  lesson. 

9.  Do  much  individual  work. 

10.  Give  reading  lessons  related  to  the  children’s  interests. 

11.  Teach  clear  enunciation. 

12.  Teach  correct  pronunciation. 

6.  First  Readers  that  have  been  Tested. 

a.  The  Brooks  Primer. 

b.  The  Little  Red  Hen. 

c.  The  McCloskey  Primer. 

d.  The  Jingle  Primer. 

e.  The  Horace  Mann  Primer. 

f.  The  Standard  Primer. 

g.  The  Sun-bonnet  Babies. 

h.  The  Overall  Boys. 

i.  The  Bender  Primer. 

j.  The  Laurel  Primer. 

k.  Natural  Primer. 

l.  Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Reader. 


IV 

LITERATURE. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  literature,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  choose  such  material  as  will  make  the  thought  of  the  right 
and  of  truth  and  character  a vital  element;  so  that  while  life  is 
being  enriched,  higher  ideals  will  be  formed  early  in  the  child’s 
mind. 

1.  Bible  Stories: 

a.  The  Story  of  Moses — adapted. 

b.  The  Story  of  David — adapted. 

c.  The  Story  of  Samuel. 

d.  The  Story  of  the  Christ  Child. 

e.  The  Story  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  (Ben  Hur). 

f.  The  Story  of  the  Widow’s  Son. 

g.  Selected  Parables. 

h.  Selected  Psalms. 

i.  Bible  verses. 
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2.  Myths  and  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Origin  of  the  Golden  Rod  and  Aster  (Cook). 
Philemon  and  Baucis  (Flora  Cook). 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  (Grimm). 

The  Story  of  the  First  Woodpecker. 

Why  the  Woodpecker's  Head  is  Red. 

Why  the  White  Hares  Have  Black  Eyes. 

Why  the  Magpie’s  Nest  is  not  Well  Built. 

The  Bird  With  No  Name — Grimm. 

Source.  Florence  Holbrook’s  Myths. 

Why  the  Tail  of  the  Fox  Has  a White  Tip. 

Why  the  Bear  Has  a Short  Tail. 

The  Story  of  the  Bees  and  Flies. 

The  Origin  of  Birds. 

How  the  Chipmunk  Got  the  Stripes  on  His  Back. 
The  Origin  of  the  Robin.  (Indian  Myth.) 

The  Broken  Wing.  (Indian  Myth.) 

Fables  From  Aesop — selected. 

The  Lamb  and  the  Wolf. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crow. 

The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

Myths  of  the  Red  Children — selected,  Ginn  & Co. 
Why  the  Turkeys  Have  Red  Eyes. 

Little  Ugly  Boy. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

The  Little  Ice  Man. 

Why  the  Baby  Said  “Goo”. 

Nature  Stories — used  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

Seedlings  on  the  Wing. — Cat-tails. 

The  Little  Brown  Seed. — Cat-tails. 

The  Lark  and  the  Young. — Grimm. 

The  Stolen  Corn. — Grimm. 

The  Chestnut  Boys. — Child’s  World. 

The  Story  of  Mondamin. — Adapted. 

The  Crane  Express. — Child’s  World. 

The  Fan  Tail  Pigeon. — Child’s  World. 

The  Thrifty  Squirrels. — Child’s  World. 

The  Life  of  a Bean. — Florence  Bass. 

The  Straw,  the  Coal  of  Fire  and  the  Bean. — Grimm. 
The  Pea  Blossoms. — Hans  Andersen. 

The  Nest  of  Many  Colors. — Cat-tails. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin. — Cat-tails. 
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Little  Yellow  Wing. — Cat-tails. 

The  Story  of  Tiptop. 

Pussy  Willow’s  Hood. — Cat-tails. 

Pussy  Willow. — Child’s  World. 

The  Maple-tree’s  Surprise. — Child’s  World. 

How  West  Wind  Helped  Dandelion. — Child’s  World. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Winds. — Child’s  World. 

North  Wind  at  Play. — Child’s  World. 

Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Winds. — Child’s  World. 

Animal  Stories:  — 

(The  horse  and  the  dog  have  been  chosen  for  special  study 
in  the  first  grade,  hence  the  following  selection  of  il- 
lustrative material.  Other  animals  studied  are  the 
sheep,  camel,  reindeer,  seal  and  bear.) 

The  Wise  Old  Horse. — Child’s  World. 

The  Horse  That  Fed  His  Friend. — Child’s  World. 

The  Arab’s  Farewell  to  His  Horse. — Adapted. 

The  Dog  of  Flanders. — Adapted. 

Little  Brown  Prince. — Adapted. 

The  Dog  and  the  Bag  of  Gold. — Adapted. 

How  Frisk  Came  Home. — Child’s  World. 

The  Dog  and  the  Kitten. — Child’s  World. 

Animal  Stories — 'General:  — 

The  Wise  Old  Donkey. — Grimm. 

The  Bear  and  the  Molasses. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. — Aesop. 

The  Three  Pigs. 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. — Mother  Goose. 

Golden  Hair  and  the  Three  Bears. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Man  and  the  Lion. 

How  John  Got  His  New  Trousers. — Child’s  World. 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff. — Lansing. 

The  White  Bear  and  Her  Cubs. 

The  Pet  Seal. 

Classics: — 

The  Story  of  Black  Beauty. — Sewell — adapted. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. — Anderson. 

The  Little  Cliff  Dweller. 

Beautiful  Joe. 

Historical  Literature. 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  Sources. 

The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth — Pilgrim  Press  Co.,  Boston. 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans. — Nina  Wood. 

Customs  in  Old  New  England. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children. — Mara  Pratt. 
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The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. — Aunt  Martha’s  Corner. 
How  Patty  Gave  Thanks. — Child’s  World. 

Primitive  Life. 

The  Eskimo. — Sources. 

Children  of  the  Cold. — Schwatka.  . . 

Story  of  Agoonak  and  Sipsu. — Jane  Andrews. 

The  Snow  Baby. — Mrs.  Peary. 

Literature  for  Special  Holidays. 

1.  Christmas. 

a.  Legend  of  St.  Christopher, 
d.  The  Fir  Tree. — Andersen. 

c.  Christmas  in  the  Barn. — Child’s  World. 

d.  Little  Match  Girl. — Andersen. 

2.  New  Year. 

a.  The  Fairies’  New  Year  Gift. — Child’s  World, 
d.  The  Discontented  Pendulum. — Child’s  World. 

c.  What  the  Clock  Told  Dolly. — Child’s  World. 

d.  All-the-Year-Round  Story. — Child’s  World. 

3.  February  Birthdays. 

a.  Story  of  Good  Saint  Valentine. 

b.  Stories  from  the  Life  of  Lincoln. 

c.  Stories  of  George  Washington. 

d.  Betsy  Ross  and  the  Flag. 

Poetry  for  Children — Sources. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Eugene  Field. 

Selected  poems  related  to  season  and  subject  matter. 


NUMBERS. 

Ideas  of  number  are  first  developed  by  the  use  of  objects.  Early 
lessons  are  given  through  games,  building  from  blocks,  grouping 
of  objects,  stick  laying,  peg  boards,  and  pegs  for  counting,  the 
numeral  frame,  etc. 

Lesson  Material. 

1.  Use  of  foot  ruler — measurement. 

2.  The  inch — the  inch  square. 

3.  Rectangle — form  colored  paper. 

4.  Paper  folding  and  number. 

5.  Nature  work,  leaves  on  branch,  etc. 

6.  Counting  by  2s,  3s,  4s, — grouping,  numeral  frame. 

7.  Problems  within  the  child’s  experience. 

8.  Measuring  material  for  the  making  of  boxes,  tents.. 

chairs,  houses,  boats,  etc. 
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9.  Use  of  colored  sticks  and  tablets. 

10.  Color  and  number;  the  inch  square,  oblong,  triangle, 
circle,  etc.,  used  as  the  basis  of  much  valuable  work, 
such  as  borders,  beauty  forms,  arrangement  of  tints 
and  shades,  etc. 


HYGIENE. 

The  Body. 

Name  and  location  of  parts  of  the  body. 

Use  of  external  organs. 

Observation  of  body  movements. 

General  Health  Lessons. 

Formation  of  right  habits  of  living 
Lessons  on  eating  and  drinking. 

Care  of  the  body,  cleanliness,  bathing,  clothing. 
Ventilation — school-room. 

Exercises  in  proper  breathing. 

Attitude  and  Positions. 

Proper  position  when  sitting,  standing,  walking. 

Correct  running,  jumping,  etc. 

The  eye  at  proper  distance  from  the  book. 

Importance  of  sleep  habits — sleep  necessary  for  primary 
children. 


The  Teeth. 

Use  and  care. 

Mastication. 

Compare  with  animal;  the  horse,  cow,  sheep. 

THE  ARTS. 


I. 

Drawing. 

II. 

Construction. 

III. 

Writing. 

IV. 

Music. 

V. 

Sewing. 

VI. 

Painting. 

VII. 

Modelling. 

Drawing. 

1.  Drawing  from  nature,  as  leaves,  grass,  twigs,  trees, 

seeds,  nuts,  etc. 

2.  Drawing  in  connection  with  form  study,  number,  lan- 

guage, literature  and  history. 

3.  Action  drawing. — Augsburg. 

4.  Story  illustration. 
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II.  Construction. 

Related  to  numbers,  history  and  literature. 

1.  Folding,  cutting,  pasting,  etc., 

Boxes,  tables,  chairs,  sleds,  houses,  wigwams,  boats, 
canoes,  birds,  stars,  beds,  booklets,  hats,  kites,  etc. 

III.  Writing. 

IV.  Music. 

Selection  of  Material:  — 

1.  Morning  songs. 

2.  Nature  songs. 

3.  Action  songs. 

4.  Patriotic  songs. 

5.  Trade  songs. 

6.  Miscellaneous. 

Rote  Singing. 

1.  Aim  to  secure  good  tones. 

2.  Correct  habits  of  enunciation. 

3.  Adapt  selection  to  the  conditions. 

4.  Test  the  voices  frequently. 

5.  Make  the  music  period  attractive  to  the  children. 

V.  Sewing. 

Material:  — 

1.  White  or  grey  cardboard. 

2.  Large  perforations. 

3.  Crewel  and  silkateen. 

Geometric  forms — cubes,  triangles,  oblongs. 

Fruit  forms. 

Borders. 

Leaves. 

Animal  forms. 

VI.  Painting. 

Material : — 

1.  Colored  pencils. 

2.  Water  colors  and  brushes. 

Simple  lessons  related  to  the  nature  and  the  literature. 

VII.  Modelling. 

Ball. 

Fruit  Forms. 

Animal  Forms. 

Modelling  related  to  history — beads,  pumpkin,  nuts,  hat, 
Plymouth  rock. 

Sand  Modelling:  — 

a.  The  Pilgrim’s  Story. 

b.  The  Country  of  the  Eskimo. 
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Grade  Two 


B Class. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


READING. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Three  Bears. 

Gordon  Reader  II. 
Supplementary  Reading. 


A Class. 

1.  Horace  Mann  Reader,  II. 

2.  Jones’  Reader,  II 

3.  Richmond  Reader,  II. 

4.  Supplementary  Reading. 


Method. 

I.  Phonic  Method. 

1.  Drill. 

a.  Cards. 

b.  Black  board. 

c.  Games.. 

II.  Word  Method. 

To  increase  child’s  vocabulary. 

a.  Objects. 

b.  Pictures. 

c.  Black  board  word  drill. 

d.  Keep  word  booklets. 

III.  Sentence  Method. 

1.  Lessons  from  printed  slips. 

2.  Lessons  from  supplementary  readers. 

3.  Sight  reading. 

IY.  Spelling. 

1.  Oral. 

2.  Written. 

3.  Sentence  dictation. 

V.  Dramatize  Stories. 


NUMBERS. 

I.  Counting. 

1.  Serially. 

2.  By  2s,  3s,  5s,  to  50. 
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II.  Concrete  developmental  work. 

1.  Combinations — separations  of  numbers  from  10-36. 

III.  Writing  and  reading  numbers  1-100  and  hundreds,  thou- 

sands, i.  e.,  425,  715,  21,125,  etc. 

IV.  Multiplication  tables. 

2s,  3s,  4s,  5s,  10s. 

V.  Subtraction  and  addition  (signs:  — , + and  the  forrafff 

and  addition  in  column. 

VI.  Simple  fractions:  thirds,  fourths,  fifths. 

VII.  Roman  numerals  to  XX. 

VIII.  Practical  work  with 

1.  Foot  rule. 

a.  Outdoor  measuring. 

b.  Indoor  construction  work. 

2.  Yard. 

3.  Toy  money. 

4.  Store  books. 

5.  Weighing. 

6.  Time. 

IX.  Construction  and  paper  sloyd. 

X.  Area  of  square,  rectangle,  triangle. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Based  on  nature  study  and  literature  work. 

II.  Daily  weather  observations. 

III.  Change  of  seasons;  preparation  of  man,  nature,  and  ani- 

mals for  these  changes. 

IV.  Directions:  east,  west,  etc. 

V.  Reading  lessons  as  a basis. 

VI.  Oriental  stories  in  spring  gives  eastern  geography. 


LANGUAGE. 


1.  Oral  Language  from 

1.  Literature  work. 

2.  Nature  study. 

3.  Reading  lessons. 

4.  Pictures. 

5.  Children’s  experiences. 

a.  At  home. 

b.  School. 

c.  Play. 

6.  Spelling. 
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7.  Memory  work. 

a.  Poems. 

b.  Verses. 

c.  Songs. 


31.  Written  Language. 

1.  Use  of  capital  letters. 

a.  Beginning  sentences. 

b.  Proper  names. 

c.  Names  of  months,  days. 

2.  Punctuation:  comma,  period,  interrogation  point,  quo- 

tation marks. 

3.  Paragraph. 

4.  Simple  dictation  in  connection  with  literature  and 

reading. 

5.  Simple  written  reproduction  of  myths,  stories  and 

children’s  experiences. 

6.  Keeping  of  literature  and  nature  study  books  and 

booklets. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


I.  Fall  Study. 

1.  Season — month. 

2.  Study  in  school  room  and  field  habits  of 

a.  Butterfly. 

b.  Ant. 

c.  Aster. 

d.  Goldenrod. 

3.  Fruit  of  season. 

a.  Grape. 

b.  Nuts. 

4.  Preparation  for  winter  by 

a.  Man 

b.  Plants,  trees,  flowers. 

c.  Animals — wild,  domestic. 

5.  Migration  of  birds. 

6.  Distribution  of  seeds. 

II.  Winter  Studies. 

1.  Study  of  human  body. 

a.  Organs  of  body. 

b.  Lessons  on  eye,  ear,  teeth. 

c.  Bones:  kinds,  flat,  round,  uses. 

d.  Joints. 

2.  Daily  lessons  in  hygiene. 

3.  Wholesome  foods. 
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4.  Winter  trees: 

a.  Fir. 

b.  Pine. 

c.  Spruce. 

5.  Habits  of  sea  animals. 

a.  Whale. 

b.  Alligator. 

c.  Sword  fish. 

d.  Sponge. 

e.  Coral. 

6.  Hand  work  in  connection  with  these  studies. 

III.  Spring  Studies. 

1.  Changes  in 

a.  Soil. 

b.  Trees,  plants. 

2.  Germination  of  seeds. 

3.  Man’s,  animal’s,  preparation  for  change  of  season. 

4.  Study  of  birds:  habits,  etc. 

a.  Robin. 

b.  Woodpecker. 

5.  Development  of  frog  from  egg. 

a.  Schoolroom — field  observation. 

6.  Study  and  paint  and  mount. 

a.  Bluebird. 

b.  Violet. 

c.  Buttercup. 

d.  Cherry. 

e.  Fern. 

IV.  Use  pictures  and  illustrative  hand  work. 


HISTORY. 


I.  Based  on  literature. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Thanksgiving  studies. 

3.  Indian  work. 

II.  Winter. 

1.  Biblical  basis  from  Christmas  work. 

2.  Study  people  and  customs. 

a.  Holland. 

b.  North  country.  (Eskimo.) 

3.  Patriotic  stories  and  songs. 

III.  Spring. 

1.  Oriental  geography  based  on  Japanese  work. 
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LITERATURE. 


I.  Fall  Months. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe.  (Lida  B.  MeMurray,  Public  School 

Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.) 

2.  Hiawatha.  Adapted. 

3.  Old  Indian  Legends.  Zitkla  Sa. 

4.  Stories  of  Indian  Children.  Mary  Hall  Husted. 

5.  Just  So  Stories.  Kipling  (Doubleday,  Page  Co.) 

6.  Pied  Piper.  Adapted. 

7.  Story  of  David.  Bible. 

8.  November.  Alice  Cary. 

9.  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down.  Coolidge. 

II.  Winter  Months. 

1.  The  Snow  Image.  Hawthorne. 

2.  A Child’s  Dream  of  a Star.  (Stories  and  Poems  with 

Lesson  Plans,  Anne  E.  McGovern,  Ed.  Pub.  Co.) 

3.  Christmas  Story.  Bible. 

4.  Christmas  Carols.  Hymnal. 

5.  The  Fir  Tree.  Andersen. 

6.  The  Tree  Dwellers.  Dopp. 

7.  Jungle  Tales  (selected).  Kipling. 

8.  The  Duel.  Field. 

9.  The  Land  of  Nod.  Stevenson. 

10.  My  Shadow.  Stevenson. 

III.  Spring  Months. 

1.  Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  Teresa  Pierce  Williston. 

2.  Japanese  Fairy  Book.  Ozaki. 

3.  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

4.  Aladdin.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

5.  Story  of  Moses.  Bible. 

6.  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod.  Field. 

7.  Land  of  Story  Books.  Stevenson. 

8.  The  Wind.  Stevenson. 

IV.  Supplementary  poems  and  prose  for  memory  work — and 

poems  read  by  teacher  to  give  children  the  poetic  ex- 
pression and  beauty  of  works  of  Field,  Stevenson,  Riley, 
etc. 


INDUSTRIAL  HAND  WORK. 

I.  Gifts  for  Seasons. 

II.  Drawing. 

III.  Paper  sloyd. 

IV.  Booklets  for  stories  and  memory  poems. 

V.  Painting,  cutting  and  mounting  of  nature  studies. 
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VI.  Sewings. 

a.  Marble  bags. 

b.  Paper  bags. 

VII.  Portfolio. 

VIII.  Clay  modelling. 


Grade  Three 


READING. 


A Class. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  Stories  of  Colonial  Chil- 
dren. 

Tales  from  Mother  Goose.  Around  the  World,  Book  III. 
Viking  Tales. 

B Class. 

Blodgett’s  Third  Reader.  Richmond  Reader.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  Reader. 


Method. 


1.  Phonetic  drill  work. 

2.  Syllabication. 

3.  Silent  reading  for  study  in  science,  history  and  geo- 

graphy. 

4.  Oral  reading — stories  and  poems,  for  giving  them  in  a 

beautiful  way  to  others. 

5.  Sight  reading.  Supplementary  reading. 

6.  Dramatizing  scenes  from  the  Odyssey  and  from  the 

Volsunga  saga.  Many  fables  and  fairy  tales. 

7.  Spelling.  Words  the  child  actually  needs  and  uses 

continually. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Counting  by  Various  Numbers. 

By  fives  with  tables. 

By  sixes  with  tables. 

By  sevens  with  tables. 

By  eights  with  tables. 

By  nines  with  tables. 
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2.  Addition. 

3.  Subtraction. 

4.  Multiplication. 

5.  Division. 

6.  Time. 

7.  Roman  Numerals. 

8.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 

9.  Measures. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Capacity. 

Angles. 

Square  measure — area  of  rectangle,  irregular  figures  and 
triangles. 

Temperature. 

10.  Fractions. 

11.  Constructive  work. 

a.  Scale  work. 

b.  Seed  envelopes,  doll  furniture,  etc. 

12.  Nature  Study  Problems. 

13.  Practical  Problems. 

14.  Keeping  Simple  Accounts. 

Work  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  all  lines.  The  same 
facts  should  be  presented  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


I.  Home  Geography. 

1.  The  Town. 

a.  Streets. 

b.  Roads  leading  out  of  town. 

c.  Industries. 

2.  The  River. 

a.  Tributaries. 

b.  River  basin. 

3.  Industries  of  the  Valley. 

a.  Steel  mills. 

b.  Coke  ovens. 

c.  Glass  factories. 

d.  Mines. 

e.  Dairy  farms. 

f.  Fruit  farms. 

4.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

a.  Rivers. 

b.  Mountains. 

c.  Products. 
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II.  Food,  Shelter  and  Clothing. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 


1.  Food. 

a.  Study  of  a Farm. 

b.  Preparing  the  food. 

c.  Food  in  Central  Africa. 

d.  Food  among  the  Esquimaux. 

e.  Food  among  the  people  of  the  desert. 

2.  Clothing. 

a.  Source  of  material  for  clothing. 

b.  Raw  material  changed  into  clothing. 

c.  Clothing  of  negroes  of  Central  Africa. 

d.  Clothing  of  Exquimaux. 

e.  Clothing  of  people  of  the  desert. 

3.  Shelter. 

a.  Why  necessary. 

b.  Material  used  for  shelter. 

c.  Where  found. 

d.  Homes  of  Central  Africa. 

e.  Homes  of  Esquimaux. 

f.  Homes  of  the  people  of  the  desert. 

The  Land. 

a.  Soil:  kinds,  how  made. 

b.  Plains. 

c.  Hills  and  valleys. 

d.  Mountains. 

e.  Pictures  and  field  trips. 

Water. 

a.  Rivers. 

b.  Ponds  and  lakes. 

c.  The  ocean. 


Air. 


Industry,  Commerce  and  Government. 

a.  Industry  and  Commerce. 

b.  Country. 

c.  City. 

d.  Governments. 


VII.  Maps. 

a.  Scale  work, 

d.  Direction. 

c.  Maps  of  school  yard — town — shore  forms. 


LANGUAGE. 

Oral. 

1.  Story  telling. 

2.  Story  dramatization. 

3.  Descriptions. 

4.  Observations. 
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Written. 

1.  Simple  paragraphing. 

2.  Use  of  quotation  marks,  interrogation  point,  apostrophe, 

capitals,  period. 

3.  Original  stories  and  verses. 

4.  Invitations  and  letters. 

5.  Reproduction  of  stories. 

6.  Observations  and  experiments. 

7.  Dictation. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


I.  Fall  Term. 

1.  Fall  Flowers. 

Goldenrod,  aster,  mallow. 

2.  Butterfly,  caterpillar. 

3.  Dissemination  of  seeds. 

4.  Wheat — harvesting,  mill  flour. 

5.  Birds. 

Food,  covering,  migration. 

6.  Preparation  for  winter. 

a.  Trees — maple,  oak,  poplar,  evergreen. 

b.  Animals — squirrel,  frog. 

c.  Man — food. 

Fruit — Canning,  preserving,  drying. 
(Special  study,  apple.) 

Clothing. 

Cotton. 

Wool — spinning,  weaving,  dyeing. 

II.  Winter  Term. 

1.  Food. 

a.  Test  for  starch  and  sugar. 

b.  Uses. 

c.  Kinds. 

2.  Wood. 

a.  Lumbering. 

d.  Mills. 

c.  Furniture. 

d.  Paper. 

3.  Bulbs  for  Spring  and  Winter  blooming. 

4.  Simple  lessons  in  hygiene. 

5.  Winter  condition  of  trees. 

6.  Imported  fruits. 

Orange,  pineapple,  grape. 
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III.  Spring  Term. 

1.  Light. 

2.  Returning  of  Spring. 

3.  Light  and  heat — relation  to  growth. 

4.  Solution  and  crystallization. 

a.  Sugar  making, 
d.  Salt. 

5.  Water. 

a.  Uses  and  forms. 

b.  Purification — filtering — distilling. 

6.  Buds. 

a.  Protection. 

7.  Germination. 

a.  Rate  of  growth  in  various  soils  and  conditions. 

8.  Flowers. 

a.  Trillium. 

b.  Jack  in  the  pulpit. 

c.  Anemone. 

d.  Hepatica. 

9.  Gardening. 

10.  The  Toad. 

11.  Weather  Record — observations. 


LITERATURE. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Beginnings  of  trade,  of  exploration,  and  of  travel. 

Development  of  means  of  transportation  and  of  a di- 
versity of  arts. 

Expansion  of  industries,  social  and  political  life. 

As  concrete  illustrations  of  the  era  of  early  trade  and 
discovery,  some  phases  of  Greek  and  Norse  history 
have  been  selected  for  study. 

Geographical  conditions  which  encourage  early  navi- 
gation and  commerce — islands,  harbors,  over  pro- 
duction of  some  commodity,  desire  for  other  pro- 
ducts. 

Industries  and  occupations  of  the  early  Norse  and. 
Greek. 

Development  of  trade. 

How  trade  was  carried  on. 

Means  of  transportation  by  land  and  water. 

Discoveries  and  expansion  of  geographical  knowledge^ 

The  Vikings — their  mode  of  life. 

Discovery  of  Iceland,  Greenland  and  America  (Vine- 
land). 
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13.  Norse  Stories  (Dassent). 

a.  The  Nine  Worlds. 

b.  Viking  Tales.  (Hall) 

c.  Norse  Myths.  (Mabie) 

d.  Sagas — King  Harold  the  Fair  Haired,  Eric  the 

Red. 

e.  Siegfried.  (Baldwin) 

14.  The  Odyssey — Theseus — Perseus — Jason. 

15.  Other  Stories. 

a.  William  Tell — Robin  Hood.  (Baldwin) 

b.  Sleepy  Time  Stories.  (Booth) 

c.  Legends  of  the  Norseland.  (Pratt) 

d.  Story  of  Robin  Hood.  (Marshall) 

e.  Folk  lore  Stories  and  Proverbs.  (Wiltse) 

f.  Children  of  the  Wigwams.  (Chase) 

g.  Tales  of  the  Norse.  (Dassent) 

h.  Jungle  Book.  (Kipling) 

i.  Just-so  Stories.  (Kipling) 

j.  Fairy  Tales.  (Andersen) 

k.  Wild  Animals  I Have  Known.  (Thompson) 

l.  Autobiography  of  a Grizzly.  (Thompson) 

m.  Joseph,  David,  Life  of  Christ,  Story  of  Ruth. 

(Bible)  * 

n.  Poems. 

Stevenson,  Field,  Bjornson,  Jackson,  Helen, 
Hunt,  Sherman,  Frank  Demster,  Celia  Thax- 
ter,  Whittier,  Longfellow. 

INDUSTRIAL  HAND  WORK. 

1.  Portfolios. 

2.  Textiles. 

a.  Use  of  grasses,  twigs,  leaves,  corn  husks  and 

other  primitive  fibers  in  the  making  of  baskets 
and  mats. 

c.  Reed  baskets  and  mats. 

b.  — Raffia  baskets  and  mats. 

3.  Painting. 

a.  Landscape  seasonal  pictures. 

b.  Cards  and  book  covers  for  special  occasions. 

c.  Illustrate  stories. 

4.  Clay  Modelling. 

a.  Tiles,  jars,  trays. 

5.  Design — 

Applied  to  pottery  and  book  covers. 

6.  Weaving  and  braiding. 

7.  Making  Christmas  candles. 

8.  Christmas  gifts. 

9.  Charcoal — crayon  pictures. 
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HISTORY. 

Historical  Scenes  and  Persons  in  Different  Ages. 

1.  Heroes  of  Other  Times. 

a.  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Ulysses,  Alexander,  Cin- 

cinnati, Horatius. 

b.  William  Tell,  Roland. 

c.  Canute,  Alfred,  Robert  Bruce,  Joan  of  Arc. 

2.  Columbus — Life,  training,  struggles,  voyages,  discov- 

ery. 

3.  The  Indians — the  warrior,  the  home,  the  environment. 

4.  Independence — July  4th,  stories  of  the  flag,  Star- 

Spangled  Banner. 
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Grade  Four 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Review  of  all  preceding  work — rapid  and  systematic. 

2.  Number  space — 1 to  billions — operations  confined  to  the 

smaller  numbers  of  common  business. 

3.  Counting  on  a basis  for  completing  the  multiplication  table 

to  12x12,  and  as  an  exercise  in  addition. 

4.  Addition  and  subtraction.  Rapid  oral  work  with  numbers. 
Written  work  securing  rapidity  and  absolute  accuracy. 

5.  Multiplication  and  division.  Tables  to  12x12.  Oral  multi- 

plication. Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  written  work  se- 
cured, as  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

6.  Fractions — drill  in  the  use  of  the  common  business  frac- 

tions. 

7.  Decimal  fractions — based  on  common  fractions  and  United 

States  money. 

8.  Denominate  numbers  together  with  their  practical  applica- 

tions. 

9.  Measurements — areas,  perimeters,  diagrams  drawn  to  a 

scale,  etc. 

10.  Problems  related  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  child  and 

also  to  his  interests. 

11.  Final  review. 


NATURE  STUDY. 

Birds.  Economic  value. 

Children  should  be  able,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  recog- 
nize at  least  50  birds  which  make  their  home  in  Califor- 
nia and  surrounding  neighborhood. 

1.  Teach  protection  and  migration. 

Outline  for  study:  — 

a.  Description  of  adult  bird,  male  and  female. 

b.  The  nest.  Exact  location.  How  built. 

c.  The  eggs.  Number,  color,  size,  when  laid.  Enemies. 

d.  Young.  Care  and  protection. 

e.  Food.  Kinds  and  how  obtained. 

f.  Economic  value. 
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References:  — 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania. — Warren. 

Bird  Life. — Frank  M.  Chapman. 

Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestlings. — Walker. 

Use  colored  pictures  of  birds  taken  from  “Birds  and 
Nature”,  as  supplementary  to  field  excursions. 

SEWING. 

1.  Position  of  the  pupils  while  sewing. 

2.  Method  of  threading  needle,  making  a knot,  and  using  a. 

thimble. 

3.  Drills. 

4.  Basting. 

5.  Coarse  button  hole  stitch  on  a folded  edge  of  cloth. 

6.  Overcasting. 

7.  Running. 

8.  Stitching. 

9.  Turning,  basting  and  hemming  one-fourth  of  an  inch  hems. 

10.  Practice  in  cutting  and  putting  together  a paper  of  cloth 

samples  of  a two  breadth  apron. 

11.  Instructions  on  the  use  of  needles,  thread,  thimbles  and 

cloth. 

12.  Examination. 

Articles  that  the  children  can  make:  — 

Bags,  sewing  aprons,  towels,  two-breadth  aprons,  hand- 
kerchiefs. Use  as  guide  Hapgood’s  School  Needlework,. 
Teacher’s  Edition. 

READING. 

Material. 

1.  Heath  Reader  by  Grades — Book  IV. 

2.  Hiawatha. 

3.  Selections  from  the  “Wonder  Book.” 

a.  The  Golden  Touch. 

b.  Three  Golden  Apples. 

c.  The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

4.  Richard  of  Jamestown.  (Read  in  connection  with  study  of 

pioneer  life,  as  given  in  History  Outline.) 

5.  Life  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Dramatize  stories  like  “The  Miraculous  Pitcher”,  “Hiawa- 

tha” and  “Daniel  Boone”. 

2.  Study  of  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  such  as  standing, 

articulation,  pronunciation  and  holding  the  book. 

3.  Silent  reading. 

4.  Selection  by  the  children  of  some  stories  from  books  at 

home  or  in  the  library.  Read  them  to  the  class. 
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SPELLING. 

Twenty-five  words  a week  from  daily  recitations. 
Supplementary  work  can  be  taken  from 

a.  Alexander  Speller,  Book  II. 

b.  Spaulding  & Miller  Graded  School  Speller,  Book  IV. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1.  Digestion. 

a.  Organs  of. 

b.  Functions  of  each  organ. 

c.  Processes  of  digestion. 

d.  Good  digestion  and  how  to  keep  it. 

2.  Teeth. 

a.  Formation  and  care. 

3.  Circulation. 

a.  How  related  to  digestion. 

b.  Organs  and  their  functions. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Review  single,  oval  and  slide  movements. 

2.  Teach  continued  oval. 

3.  Teach  capital  and  small  letter  exercises. 

4.  Short  words  as  ache,  aid,  round,  down,  etc. 
Guide. 

Public  School  Penmanship,  Clark. 

HISTORY. 

Scenes  and  Persons  in  American  History. 

1.  American  Explorers. 

a.  Columbus. 

b.  Ponce  de  Leon,  Cortez,  DeSoto,  Magellan.. 

c.  Cabot,  Drake,  Raleigh. 

d.  Champlain,  Hudson. 

2.  Virginia  Life. 

a.  John  Smith,  Pocahontas. 

b.  Industries,  manners,  customs. 

c.  Relations  with  Indians. 

d.  Black  Beard  the  Pirate. 
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3.  New  England  Life. 

a.  Miles  Standish,  the  Pilgrim. 

b.  John  Winthrop,  the  Puritan. 

c.  John  Eliot,  the  Missionary. 

d.  King  Philip,  the  Indian. 

e.  Industries,  manners,  customs. 

4.  Dutch,  Quaker  and  other  settlers. 

a.  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

b.  Industries,  manners,  customs  of  New  Netherlands. 

c.  William  Penn. 

d.  Industries,  manners,  customs  of  the  Quakers. 

e.  James  Oglethorpe. 

f.  Industries,  manners,  customs  of  Southern  planters. 

5.  New  France. 

a.  La  Salle. 

b.  Life  of  the  trapper,  the  missionary,  and  the  soldier. 

6.  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Text  Book,  Tarr  & McMurry  (New  Geographies)  Book  I. 

Topics. 

I.  Form  and  Size  of  the  Earth. 

a.  Frye’s  First  Steps  in  Geography,  page  15. 

b.  Dodge’s  Elements  of  Geography,  page  53. 

II.  Composition  of  Earth. 

a.  Land  and  Water  Forms. 

Frye’s  First  Steps  in  Geography,  pages  11,  12. 

III.  Daily  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

a.  Results. 

Day  and  Night. 

The  Equator,  Poles  and  Axis. 

(Frye’s  First  Steps  in  Geography,  page  18.) 

IV.  The  Oceans. 

Frye’s  First  Steps  in  Geography,  page  21. 

V.  Zones  or  Heat  Belts. 

T.  & McM— “The  Earth  as  a Whole.”  Chaps.  II,  III,  V. 

VI.  The  Continents. 

a.  North  America.  Surface  and  Divisions. 

Frye’s  First  Steps  in  Geography,  39-42. 

VII.  Study  of  United  States  as  a whole. 

Frye’s  First  Steps  in  Geography,  pages  47-54. 

a.  Location  in  North  America. 

b.  Relation  to  other  continents. 

c.  Climate 

d.  Physical  features. 
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e.  Drainage. 

f.  Growth — summarize  the  history  of  the  United  States 
briefly  to  show  the  development  of  the  Union. 

VIII.  The  Northeastern  States. 

a.  Locate  and  name  states. 

b.  Locate:  White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains,  Mt.  Ka- 

tahdin. 

c.  Locate  principal  rivers. 

d.  Locate  agricultural  and  lumbering  regions  as  related 

to  rivers. 

e.  Climate. 

f.  Manufacturing.  (Study  location  in  river  valleys.) 

g.  Principal  cities.  (Locate  and  compare  coastal  cities 

with  number  of  cities  on  rivers,  and  bring  out  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  former.) 

h.  Locate  chief  fishing  cities. 

i.  Locate  chief  scenic  resorts.  Supplement  the  texts 

with  description  and  illustration  of  industries. 
Either  to  be  given  orally,  or  used  as  supplementary 
reading. 

Study  agriculture,  lumbering  and  manufacturing  in 
sufficient  detail  to  avoid  long  consideration  of  same 
topics  in  other  groups  of  states. 

IX.  Study  following  groups  of  states,  using  outline  given 
above: 

a.  Southern  States. 

b.  Central  States. 

c.  Western  States. 

X.  The  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Locate  on  World 
Maps  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Tutuila  and  Philip- 
pines. 

a.  Alaska. 

Location  and  size;  purchase  by  United  States;  locate 
principal  mountains  and  rivers;  industries;  mining 
and  fisheries.  Climate. 

b.  Hawaii. 

Locate:  Of  what  advantage  commercially. 

Climate  and  products.  Commercial  relations  to  United 
States. 

Study  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila  and  the  Philippines  in  a 
manner  similar  to  above. 

XI.  Other  Countries  of  North  America, 
a.  Canada. 

Locate  and  bound. 

Area. 

Population. 

How  settled. 

Climate. 

Products. 
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Have  children  use  map  for  boundary,  zones,  climate 
mountains,  rivers,  Great  Lakes,  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland. 

Study  following  countries  using  outline  given  above: 
Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Mother  Tongue — Book  I,  to  be  used  for  the  work  in 
language  and  composition. 

1.  Study  of  a sentence. 

(a)  Capital  letters. 

(b)  Use  of  period  and  question  mark. 

2.  Different  uses  of  Capital  Letters. 

(a)  Titles  and  initials.  Days  of  week  and  months  of 
year. 

Abbreviations. 

3.  Letter  Writing. 

(a)  Parts  of  a letter. 

Heading,  salutation,  body. 

Message  and  ending.  Capitals. 

4.  Superscription  on  an  Envelope. 

(a)  Capitals  in  the  Superscription. 

5.  The  Apostrophe — in  contractions  and  single  possessives. 

The  contractions  e’er,  ne’er,  I’m,  you’ll,  isn’t,  aren’t, 
wasn’t,  weren’t,  hasn’t,  haven’t,  hadn’t,  won’t,  don’t, 
doesn’t,  didn’t,  I’ve,  we’re,  I’d,  there’s,  it’s,  what’s,  e’en, 
can’t,  and  shan’t. 

6.  Quotation  marks. 

(a)  Capitals. 

ORAL  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Children  reading  story  in  book,  and  then  giving  back  story 

in  their  own  words. 

2.  Descriptions  of  pictures  of  action,  or  interest. 

3.  Telling  the  stories  that  have  been  read  during  the  library 

period. 

4.  Oral  recitations  relating  to  the  history  and  geography  work. 

TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  GRADE  IV. 

Smith’s  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Tarr  & McMurry’s  Geography. 

Mother  Tongue — Book  I. 

Heath  Reader  by  Grades — Book  IV. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature — No.  III. 

Alexander  Speller — Book  II. 

Spaulding  & Miller  Graded  School  Speller,  Book  IV. 

Richard  of  Jamestown  (James  Otis). 
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Grade  Five 


LANGUAGE. 


1.  Oral  Language. 

a.  Narration — drawn  from  the  subject  matter  of  History. 

b.  Description — drawn  from  the  subject  matter  of  geo- 

graphy and  Nature  Study. 

c.  Explanation — in  connection  with  the  work  in  Mathe- 

matics. 

d.  Make  correction  rapidly,  avoid  repetitions,  hold  the 

interest  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Written  language. 

a.  Composition — subjects  taken  largely  from  other  stud- 

ies, viz.,  History  and  Geography. 

b.  Reproductions  and  dramatizations  of  studies  in  liter- 

ature. 

3.  Dictation  and  Spelling. 

a.  Dictation  from  poems,  songs  and  fables.  Short  quo- 

tations from  prose  and  poetry.  Pronunciation, 
and  syllabication  noted  and  studied. 

b.  Formal  Spelling,  both  written  and  oral. 

4.  Grammar. 

a.  Recognition  of  the  sentence. 

b.  Drill  in  language  forms. 

c.  Criticism  and  improvement  of  the  pupil’s  work. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Europe. 

a.  What  it  includes. 

b.  Position  and  size. 

c.  Coast  line. 

d.  Surface. 

e.  Drainage. 

f.  Climate. 

g.  Plants  and  animals. 

h.  People. 
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2.  British  Isles. 

a.  Countries  included. 

b.  Position  and  size. 

c.  Surface  and  climate. 

d.  Occupations  and  commerce. 

e.  The  people. 

The  location  of  places  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
work. 


HISTORY. 

Scenes  and  Personages  in  American  History. 

1.  Biographical — before  the  Revolution. 

a.  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

2.  The  Revolution. 

a.  George  Washington,  Nathan  Hale,  Nathaniel  Greene, 
Morgan,  Paul  Jones,  LaFayette. 

3.  The  West  and  North-West. 

a.  Daniel  Boone,  John  Sevier,  George  Rogers  Clark. 

4.  The  Republic. 

a.  Washington,  Eli  Whitney,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Andrew  Jackson,  Fulton,  Morse  and  the 
Telegraph,  Sam  Houston,  David  Crockett,  Fremont, 
Kit  Carson,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun. 

5.  The  Civil  W^ar. 

a,  Abraham,  Lincoln,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

6.  Industries. 

a.  Cotton,  Wheat,  Cattle,  Coal  and  Iron. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

1.  Trees. 

a.  Forest  culture. 

b.  Life  of  a tree. 

c.  Trees  in  a forest. 

d.  Life  of  a forest. 

2.  Mammals  and  domestic  animals. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Review  of  the  fundamental  operations  with  somewhat  larg- 

er numbers.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  insisted  upon. 

2.  Common  Fractions. 

a.  Review  of  primary  work. 

b.  Tests  in  divisibility.  Its  application  in  reduction  of 

fractions. 

c.  Greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple 

by  factoring. 

d.  Practical  uses  of  cancellation. 
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3.  Decimal  Fractions. 

a.  Reduction  to  and  from  common  fraction  forms. 

4.  Denominate  Numbers. 

a.  Limited  practically  to  compound  numbers  of  two  de- 
nominations. 

5.  Percentage. 

a.  Important  per  cents  of  business,  and  their  common- 

fraction  equivalents. 

b.  Finding  the  percent  of  some  number. 

6.  Problems. 

a.  Based  on  studies  of  our  national  resources  and  in- 
volving several  operations. 

7.  Final  review. 


LITERATURE. 

“The  Iliad  and  Odyssey.” 

“Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.” 

“The  White  Seal”.  Kipling. 

“The  Sea.”  Barry  Cornwall. 

“The  Chambered  Nautilus.”  Holmes. 

“Breathes  There  a Man.”  Scott. 

“Building  of  the  Ship.”  Longfellow. 

“Skeleton  in  Armour.”  Longfellow. 

“Columbus.”  Irving. 

“Reynard  the  Fox.” 

“The  Jungle  Books.”  Kipling. 

“Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

“The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.” 
“Snow-Bound.” 

“Thompson-Seton’s  Animal  Stories.” 

“William  J.  Long’s  Animal  Stories.” 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Application  of  movement  to  letters  and  words. 

2.  Lateral  slide  and  the  ellipses. 

3.  Detailed  study  of  letter  formation. 

4.  Use  of  copy  books. 

5.  Spacing. 

6.  Sentence  writing. 


READING. 

1.  Reading  where  pleasure  and  interest  are  significant  factors. 

2.  Poems  treated  as  wholes. 

3.  Aim  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  a love  for  good  books. 
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Grade  Six 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Review — fundamental  operations,  factors,  multiples,  etc. 
Cancellation.  Special  attention  given  to  long  division. 
Daily  oral  drill  on  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication 
tables. 

II.  Short  method  of  multiplying  or  dividing  by  10,  100,  1,000, 
etc. 

III.  Fractions.  Review  work  of  previous  grades,  then  extend 

the  work,  giving  much  simple  oral  work  and  many  prac- 
tical problems. 

IV.  Decimals — oral  and  written  work. 

V.  Denominate  numbers.  Tables  memorized — oral  and  writ- 

ten problems  of  a practical  nature. 

VI.  Percentages — memorize  fractional  equivalents  of  common 
percents  such  as  25%- — %,  33 '/3% — etc.  Teach  the  three 
cases  in  percentage.  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount,  Commis- 
sion. 

VII.  Checks,  bills,  notes  and  profit. 

VIII.  Interest — beginning  of  simple  interest. 

IX.  Ratio  and  simple  proportion. 

Note — Persistent  reviews  are  essential. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  oral  analysis  or  simple 
problems  in  all  subjects. 

A statement  of  the  solution  of  problems  to  be  done  at  seat 
as  written  work  is  very  beneficial. 

References — Practical  Arithmetic,  Book  II;  Smith  South- 
worth;  Stone  Arithmetic  Book.  II. 


LANGUAGE. 

Aims. 

1.  Develop  child’s  power  of  thought. 

2.  Form  habits  of  correct  expression. 

3.  Cultivate  taste  for  good  literature. 

Kinds. 

Oral — formal  and  incidental. 

Written — story  reproduction,  description,  imagination,  per- 
sonal experience. 
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Materials. 

Stories. 

Pictures. 

Poems. 

Topics  necessary  to  written  work. 

Stories  for  Oral  or  Written  Reproduction. 

Story  of  Ulysses  (selections) 

Story  of  Siegfred  (selections). 

William  Tell. 

Robin  Hood. 

King  of  the  Golden  River.  Ruskin. 

Flying  Dutchman  and  other  stories  from  the  Book  of  Leg- 
ends. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Jan  of  Iceland. 

The  Two  Herdboys. 

The  Little  Post  Boy. 

Folk  Talks. 

Fairy  Tales — Japanese  and  others. 

Stories  of  Noted  Men — Washington,  Lincoln,  John  Paul 
Jones,  and  others. 

Stories  of  Adventure  and  of  Exploration. 

Indian  Child  Life. 

Children  of  Foreign  Lands. 

Christmas,  Thanksgiving  and  Easter  Stories. 

Animal  Stories. 

Pictures. 

Kinds. 

Pertaining  to  home  life. 

Children  of  other  lands. 

Animals. 

Copies  of  some  of  the  world’s  masterpieces. 

Suggested  for  Study:  — 

Horses  Heads.  Herring. 

Horses  Heads.  Bonheur. 

The  Connoisseurs.  Landseer. 

Can’t  You  Talk? 

Helping  Hand.  Renouf. 

Baby  Stuart.  Van  Dyck. 

Angelus.  Millet. 

Feeding  the  Birds.  Millet. 

The  Gleaners.  Millet. 

Girl  Spinning.  Millet. 

Sheep,  Spring.  Mauve. 

The  Mill.  Rembrandt. 

A Piper  and  a Pair  of  Nutcrackers.  Landseer. 

Sistine  Madonna.  Raphael. 
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Madonna  and  Child.  Bodenhauser. 

Aurora. 

A Member  of  the  Humane  Society. 

Poems. 

Memory  gems,  choice  selections  for  study  and  oral  repro- 
duction. (See  suggestions  for  literature.) 

Poems  for  the  seasons. 

Historical  poems. 

Nature  poems. 

Suggested  for  Study. 

November.  Jackson. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem.  Hunt. 

The  Sandpiper.  Thaxter. 

The  Cloud.  Shelley. 

Night  Before  Christmas.  Moore. 

September.  Jackson. 

A Night  With  a Wolf.  Taylor. 

Hiawatha  Selections.  Longfellow. 

Daffodils.  Wordsworth. 

Common  Errors. 

1.  Numbers  of  verbs. 

2.  Case  of  pronouns. 

3.  Double  negative. 

4.  Other  incorrect  expressions  heard  in  school  or  at  recess. 

Teach  correct  forms  of  above  and  see  that  they  are  used 
frequently. 

Letters — friendly,  business — invitations,  acceptances,  re- 
grets. 

Capitals — sentence,  poetry,  proper  noun,  proper  adjective, 
heading,  title,  direct  quotation,  pronoun  I,  interjection  O. 
Punctuation. 

Period. 

Exclamation  point. 

Interrogation  point. 

Comma. 

Hyphen. 

Apostrophe. 

Quotation  marks. 

Quotations — direct  and  indirect. 

Contractions. 

Plurals — regular  and  irregular. 

Possessives — singular  and  plural. 

Sentences — according  to  meaning. 

Declarative. 

Interrogative. 

Imperative. 

Exclamatory. 
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Paragraphs— margins. 

Troublesome  verbs — will  and  shall,  do,  see,  learn  and  teach, 
may  and  can. 

References : 

Mother  Tongue,  Book  I — Arnold  and  Kittredge. 

Language  Lessons — Dunton  & Kelly. 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art. 


TECHNICAL  GRAMMAR  (Whole  Year). 

Sentence — subject  and  predicate. 

Parts  of  speech. 

Phrases,  clauses. 

Classification  of  sentences  according  to  form,  as  simple, 
complex  and  compound. 

Analysis  of  simple  work. 

Mother  Tongue  Book  II  (75  pages). 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Review  of  General  Geography. 

Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Climate. 

Wind  and  Rain. 

Ocean  Movements  and  Effect. 

Plants,  Animals,  People. 

Advance  Work. 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Island  Groups. 

Materials. 

Maps,  globe,  books,  Tarr  & McMurry’s  Geographies. 

Frye’s  Geography.  Geographical  Readers  (Carpenter) — Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 

Outline  for  the  Study  of  a Country. 

(To  be  extended  as  case  may  require.) 

Name. 

Location. 

Boundaries. 

Size  (relative). 
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Physiography. 

Elevations. 

Streams. 

Lakes. 

Plains. 

Climate,  soil. 

Natural  resources. 

Products. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Mineral. 

Manufactured. 

People. 

Description. 

Habits  and  Customs. 
Occupations. 
Government. 
Religion. 

Cities. 


Location. 

Description. 

Industries. 

Commerce — a,  domestic;  b,  foreign. 
Importance  (relative). 


HISTORY. 

1.  The  Greeks  and  What  We  Have  Learned  From  Them. 

2.  What  the  Romans  Learned  From  the  Greeks,  and  What 

They  Have  Taught  Us. 

3.  The  Teutonic  People  and  their  Life. 

4.  Pilgrimages,  Crusades,  Commerce. 

5.  European  Conquest  and  Colonization. 


READING. 

Aims: — Thought-getting  and  thought-giving.  Since  the  child 
has  already  mastered  the  elements  of  reading,  it  now  re- 
mains to  increase  his  vocabulary  and  improve  his  ability 
to  grasp  new  thoughts  quickly  and  to  express  intelligently 
what  he  reads. 

Give  attention  to  all  new  words  in  the  lesson,  assigning  one 
or  two  to  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  and  used  in  orig> 
inal  sentences. 
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Useful  books  for  this  grade  are: 

Cyr’s  4th  Reader. 

Jones’  6th  Reader. 

Morse  5th  Reader. 

Heath  5th  Reader. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Carpenter’s  Geographical  Reader. 
Wonder  Book.  Hawthorne. 
Tanglewood  Tales.  Hawthorne. 
The  Snow  Image. 

Story  of  John  Paul  Jones. 


SCIENCE. 


Fall  Term: 

Plants — trees,  fruits,  seed  protection  and  distribution. 
Zoology — insects — moth,  fly,  dragon  fly,  mosquito,  grasshop- 
per. 

Health — wells,  cisterns,  etc.  Dangers  of  contamination  of 
water  supply,  fevers,  diptheria,  etc.  Filters;  distilled 
water. 

Winter  Term.:  — 

Geology — coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  building  stone. 
Health  lessons — teeth,  skin,  hair,  nails,  digestion,  healthful 
and  unhealthful  foods,  contagious  diseases  such  as  meas- 
les, whooping  cough,  etc.,  quarantine.  Public  regulations 
in  schools  regarding  health.  Ventilation. 

Physics — molecule,  properties  of  matter,  lever,  pendulum, 
ice-making  machine — other  instruments  and  inventions. 

Spring  Term:  — 

1.  Botany. 

Germination  of  seeds  and  first  month’s  growth. 
Flowers,  leaves  and  growth  of  common  native  plants. 

2.  Zoology. 

Earthworms,  ants,  bees,  wasps,  insects  injurious  to  plant 
life,  as  plant  lice;  insect  pests  in  houses — clothes  moth. 
Birds  of  spring,  nesting,  habits,  protection,  etc.;  wren, 
swallow,  chimney  swift  (bat-mammal,  insectivorous). 

3.  Field  Excursions. 

Suggestions — Books : 

Our  Native  Trees.  Keeler. 

Special  Method  in  Elementary  Science.  McMurry. 
Elementary  Physical  Science.  Woodhull. 
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Insect  Life.  Comstock. 

Zoology.  Burnett. 

First  Book  in  Geology.  Shaler. 

Applied  Physiology.  Overton. 

Nature’s  Garden.  Blanchan. 

Lessons  with  Plants.  Bailey. 

WRITING. 

Teach  free-arm  or  muscular  movement,  insisting  upon  correct 
pen-holding  and  position  at  desk.  Work  for  light  stroke, 
legibility  and  medium  rate  of  speed.  Capitals,  small  letters 
and  figures. 

References: 

Clark. 

Lister. 


SPELLING. 

Teach  new  or  troublesome  words  selected  from  daily  lessons  in 
Geography,  History,  Language,  Science  and  other  subjects. 
Extra  work  is  found  in  the  following  textbooks: 
Alexander  Spelling  Book. 

Spaulding  and  Miller  Spelling  Book. 
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Grade  Seven 


ARITHMETIC. 

A general  view  of  arithmetic,  attending  to  foundation  prin- 
ciples and  the  practical  short  methods. 

1.  Writing  numbers — showing  the  relation  between  integers, 

fractions,  and  compound  numbers. 

2.  Review  of  the  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  com- 

mon and  decimal  fractions  and  compound  numbers,  se- 
curing accuracy  and  rapidity. 

3.  Short  methods — rapid  oral  work  in  the  genuine  cases  needed 

in  the  shop  and  store. 

4.  Important  measures — application  to  practical  problems. 

5.  Longitude  and  time. 

6.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

7.  Problems — varied  sufficiently  to  give  enough  abstract  drill 

to  secure  rapidity. 


HISTORY. 

1.  The  First  Settlements. 

2.  The  Political  and  Religious  Exiles. 

3.  Colonial  Rivalries. 

4.  The  English  Colonies. 

5.  The  Struggle  Between  England  and  France. 

6.  The  Development  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  Colony. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Bony  Framework. 

a.  Protection. 

b.  Composition  and  structure. 

c.  Growth  and  health. 

d.  Injury  and  repair. 

e.  Hygiene — exercise,  rest,  posture,  clothing,  food. 

2.  Muscles. 

a.  Structure  and  how  to  use  them. 

b.  Development. 

c.  Hygiene. 
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3.  Food. 

a.  Preparation,  time  and  manner  of  eating. 

b.  Care  of  food. 

c.  Economy  of  food. 

d.  Preservation  of  food. 

4.  Stimulants  and  narcotics. 

5.  Digestion  of  food. 

6.  Circulation  of  the  blood. 

7.  Breathing. 

8.  Skin  and  kidneys. 

9.  Nervous  system  and  the  special  senses. 

10.  First  aid  to  the  injured. 

11.  Bacteria  and  their  relation  to  disease. 

12.  Care  of  the  sick  room. 

READING. 

>1.  From  the  authorized  text-book. 

2.  From  supplementary  books. 

3.  Library  work. 


LITERATURE. 

“The  Great  Stone  Face.”  Hawthorne. 
“The  Snow  Image.”  Hawthorne. 

“A  Dissertation  On  Roast  Pig.”  Lamb. 
“King  Robert  of  Sicily.”  Longfellow. 
“The  Gold  Bug.”  Poe. 

“The  Oregon  Trail.”  Parkman. 

“Treasure  Island.”  Stevenson. 

Alcott’s  “Little  Men.” 

Alcott’s  “Little  Women.” 

Hale’s  “A  Man  Without  a Country.” 
Carroll’s  “Alice  in  Wonder  Land.” 
Guerber’s  “Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas. 

GRAMMAR. 


1.  The  Sentence. 

a.  Classification  according  to  use. 

b.  Subject  and  predicate. 

c.  Modifiers. 

d.  Classification  according  to  form. 

2,  Classification  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

a.  Nouns  and  pronouns. 

b.  Adjectives  and  adverbs. 

c.  Verbs. 

d.  Prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections. 
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3.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

4.  Conjugation  of  verbs. 

5.  Special  study  of  case  relations. 

6.  Analysis  of  easy  sentences. 

7.  Parsing — to  emphasize  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Technical — movement  exercise  practice. 

2.  Applied  movement  in  sentence  writing. 

3.  Speed  work. 

4.  Blackboard  writing. 

5.  Technical  review  work. 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  the  ex- 
pression of  thought. 

a.  Suitable  selection  of  prose  and  poetry  to  be  com- 

mitted and  recited. 

b.  Reproductions  of  stories. 

c.  Abstracts  of  lessons  in  geography,  history  and  science. 

d.  Compositions — imaginary  incidents  and  journeys  and 

on  subjects  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar. 

e.  Letter  writing — social  and  business  letters. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  Earth  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Solar  System. 

2.  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

3.  Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth. 

a.  Evidences. 

b.  Condition  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Earthquakes. 

5.  The  Land  Masses. 

6.  Relief  of  the  Land. 

7.  Islands — classification. 

a.  Continental. 

b.  Oceanic. 

8.  The  Water. 

a.  Forms. 

b.  Solvent  power. 

c.  Circulation  of  the  water. 

d.  Ground  water  and  springs. 

e.  Rivers  and  lakes. 

f.  Rain,  hail,  snow. 
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9.  Drainage. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  How  effected. 

19.  Sea  Currents  and  their  Significance. 

11.  The  Atmosphere. 

a.  Composition,  weight  and  height. 

b.  Circulation  of  the  air. 

c.  Storms. 

d.  Weather  forecasts. 

12.  Glaciers  and  their  action. 

13.  Climate. 

14.  The  Distribution  of  Animal  and  Plant  Life. 

15.  Man  and  His  Activity  in  Modifying  the  Surface  of  the 

Earth. 
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Grade  Eight 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Type  studies  of  the  great  commercial  countries,  with  a 
comprehension  of  the  relation  of  geographical  conditions 
to  commerce. 

II.  Type  studies  of  great  industries,  great  trade  routes,  great 
steamship  and  railway  systems. 

III.  Type  studies  of  a few  of  the  most  important  products  and 

the  geographic  conditions  controlling  their  production 
and  exchange. 

IV.  Comparison  of  minor  countries  with  types  studied.  Em- 

phasis always  on  a few  great  units. 

V.  Much  use  of  newspapers  and  magazines  to  establish  con- 
nection between  school  and  life.  Individual  reports  of  ar- 
ticles read  given  by  pupils. 

VI.  Making  of  charts  showing  commerce,  industry  and  pro- 
ducts. 

VII.  Making  collections  of  pictures  of  typical  scenes  illustrat- 
ing commerce.  Much  study  of  pictures. 

VIII.  Collecting  specimens  of  products.  Much  study  of  speci- 
mens, of  unfamiliar  products. 

Materials: 

1.  Adams’  “Elementary  Commercial  Geography.” 

2.  Other  texts  in  commercial  geography. 

3.  Current  newspapers  and  magazines. 

4.  Bound  volumes  of  magazines,  especially  Geographical 

Journal,  Journal  of  Geography,  World’s  Work, 
Scribner’s,  Outlook,  etc. 

Outline  for  Type  Study  of  the  Commerce  of  a Country. 

I.  Position. 

1.  Latitude.  Influence  on  climate. 

2.  Continental  position — relation  to  other  commercial 

countries.  Adjoining  countries. 

3.  Relation  to  lines  of  ocean  travel, 

4.  Relation  to  world  markets. 

II.  Size.  (Compare  with  United  States  and  Pennsylvania.) 

III.  Coast. 

1.  Length  of  coast  line. 

2.  Regular  or  irregular. 

3.  Harbors. 
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V.  Surface. 

1.  Elevation  (mountain  ranges,  lakes,  etc.,  that  influence 

climate  or  help  commerce). 

2.  Plateaus  (relation  to  occupations). 

3.  Plains  (fertile  or  desert.  Why?) 

4.  Drainage.  Navigable  rivers,  deltas,  etc. 

V.  Climate.  Continental  or  insular. 

1.  Temperature.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

2.  Rainfall.  Regions  of  excess  and  scantiness. 

VI.  Occupations. 

Relation  to  coasts,  surface  and  climate. 

1.  Agriculture — products. 

2.  Grazing — products. 

3.  Mining — products. 

4.  Fisheries — products. 

5.  Manufacturing. 

a.  Advantages  or 

b.  Disadvantages. 

c.  Raw  materials. 

(1)  Home  products. 

(2)  Imports.  Where  obtained. 

VII.  Population. 

1.  Dense  or  sparse?  Why? 

2.  Cities.  Reasons  for  location  and  growth. 

a.  Natural  advantages  and  obstacles. 

b.  Work  of  man  in  developing  resources  and  over- 

coming obstacles. 

c.  Concentration  of  industries.  Why? 

VIII.  Commerce. 

1.  Foreign.  Harbors,  markets,  sources  of  supply,  etc. 

a.  Ocean  communications. 

b.  Relation  of  navigable  rivers  to  foreign  com- 

merce. 

2.  Domestic.  Relation  of  variety  of  products  and  manu- 

factures to  domestic  commerce. 

a.  Railroads.  Trunk  lines. 

b.  Canals. 

c.  Canalized  rivers. 

d.  Animal  transportation. 

e.  Articles  of  exchange. 

IX.  Government.  Relation  of  government  to  commerce. 

1.  In  road  building. 

2.  Government  ownership. 

3.  Tariff  vs.  Free  Trade. 

4.  Protection  of  commerce  in  transit. 
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Supplementary  reading  to  illustrate  Commercial  Geography: 

1.  Geographical  Readers:  North  America,  Europe,  Asia, 

Africa.  (Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 

2.  Boy  Travellers  in:  Russia,  China  and  Japan,  India, 

Ceylon,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Germany,  British  Isles, 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  Central  Africa.  (Thos. 
W.  Knox.) 

3.  Commercial  Geography;  Chisholm,  Adams,  McFar- 

lane  Trotter. 

4.  International  Geography.  Mill. 

5.  Universal  Geography.  Reclus. 

6.  Our  American  Neighbors. 

7.  Modern  Europe. 

8.  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

9.  Asia. 

10.  Britain  and  the  British  Seas.  Mackinder. 

11.  The  Hanse  Towns — Zimmern. 

12.  Compendiums  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Keane. 

13.  Type  Studies  in  United  States  Geography.  McMurry. 

14.  Stories  of  Industry.  Chase  and  Clow. 

15.  The  Information  Reader.  Clifford. 

16.  The  Story  of  a Piece  of  Coal. 

17.  The  Story  of  Coal. 

18.  Coal  and  Coal  Mines. 

19.  The  Land  We  Live  In. 

20.  Our  Own  Country. 

21.  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean.  R.  H.  Davis. 

22.  How  We  Are  Fed. 

23.  Equatorial  America.  Ballou. 

24.  Capitals  of  Spanish  America.  Curtis. 

25.  Italy.  Ducke. 

26.  Germany.  Von  Schierbrand. 

27.  Land  of  the  Amazona.  Nery. 

28.  South  American  Republics.  Marchwick  & Smith. 

29.  Hawaii  and  Its  People.  Stevens. 

30.  Letters  from  a Chinese  Official.  Dickinson. 

31.  Letters  to  a Chinese  Official.  Bryan. 

32.  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  (Anon). 

33.  In  Wild  Africa.  Knox. 

34.  The  Land  of  the  Sun.  Reid. 

35.  In  and  Out  of  Central  America.  Vinant. 

36.  German  Life  in  Town  and  Country-  Dawson. 

37.  Austro-Hungarian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Palmer. 

38.  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Brochner. 

39.  Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Dawson. 

40.  Chinese  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Bard. 

41.  Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Knox. 

42.  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Boulger. 

43.  Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Hough. 

44.  Swedish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Von  Heidenstan. 
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45.  Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Palmer. 

46.  Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Villari. 

47.  French  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Lynch. 

48.  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Story. 

49.  Spanish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Higgins. 

50.  Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Compton. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Review  fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  both 
decimal  and  common  fractions,  with  emphasis  on  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy.  Distinguish  between  mensurate  and 
partitive  division  and  emphasize  the  principle  that  the 
multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  number.  Multiplication 
table  to  twenty,  and  squares  and  cubes  below  one  thou- 
sand. 

II.  Review  Percentage,  and  teach  Profit  and  Loss,  Trade  Dis- 
count, Insurance,  Taxes,  Duties,  Commission,  Stocks  and 
Ronds,  and  Simple  and  Compound  Interest.  Each  is  in- 
troduced with  simple  oral  work  and  principles  well  under- 
stood. Much  oral  analysis  of  textbook  problems  before 
written  work. 

III.  Mensuration.  Review  of  denominate  numbers,  and  of  sur- 

faces and  triangles.  Surface  of  rhomboid,  trapezoid, 
trapezium,  volume  and  surface  of  rectangular  and  tri- 
angular prisms.  Surface  of  circle  developing,  from  rect- 
angle. Volume  and  surface  of  cylinder,  cone,  pyramid, 
sphere.  Each  step  is  based  on  the  preceding  and  work  so 
gradually,  progressive  that  no  difficulties  need  arise. 
Everything  taught  objectively  and  problems  always  illus- 
trated in  drawings.  Emphasize  unit  of  measure  con- 
stantly. 

IV.  Square  root,  introduced  by  blocks,  and  problems  illustrated 

by  drawings.  Apply  to  finding  hypothenuse  of  right  tri- 
angle, side  of  square,  diameter  and  radius  of  circle,  etc. 

V.  Longitude  and  Time.  Introduced  with  globe  and  maps. 
Many  practical  oral  problems  used  before  using  text- 
book. 

Materials. 

Problems  from  coal  industry,  river  commerce,  history  (tar- 
iff, etc.),  geography  (duties,  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, etc.).  Smith’s  Advanced  Arithmetic.  Many  prob- 
lems selected  from  other  texts. 
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ENGLISH. 

I.  Oral  English.  Much  oral  composition,  including  topical 
recitations  in  History,  Geography,  Science  and  Literature, 
Story  Telling,  Biographical  Sketches,  etc.  Careful  but  tact- 
ful connection  of  faulty  English  and  frequent  opportunity 
for  correct  expression. 

II.  Written  Composition.  , 

1.  Careful  reproduction  of  interesting  material  from  lit- 

erature, history  and  science. 

2.  Description  of  objects  arousing  keen  interest,  as  cop- 

ies of  great  pictures,  objects  of  nature  study,  etc. 

3.  Lively  narrative  of  real  or  imaginary  experience,  with 

an  effort  to  give  pleasing  expression  of  the  story. 

4.  Brief  exercises  with  the  special  object  of  developing 

the  elements  of  style.  Each  exercise,  whether  oral 
or  written,  should  emphasize  paragraph  structure. 
Much  attention  should  be  given  to  details  of  sen- 
tence structure,  the  use  of  complex  sentences  for 
variety  of  expression,  etc.  None  but  the  pupil’s  best 
work  should  ever  be  accepted. 

III.  Grammar. 

1.  Review  of  all  previous  work  in  Grammar,  with  em- 

phasis on  essentials. 

2.  Complete  elementary  English  grammar,  omitting  un- 

usual uses  and  hair-splitting  distinctions.  Empha- 
size correct  use  of  difficult  plurals,  past  participles, 
etc.,  also  analysis  of  simple,  complex  and  compound 
sentences  of  medium  difficulty.  Fix  declension  of 
pronouns,  comparison  of  adjectives  and  conjugation 
of  verbs. 


LITERATURE. 

Reading  matter  in  this  grade  is  chosen  from  the  following: 

1.  Some  entire  masterpieces. 

a.  Julius  Caesar  or  Merchant  of  Venice. 

b.  Enoch  Arden  or  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

c.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  or  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

d.  The  Culprit  Fay  or  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

e.  Evangeline  or  Marmion. 

f.  Ivanhoe  or  Kenilworth  (abridged). 

2.  Choice  extracts  from  masterpieces. 

a.  Jones  Reader,  Book  VIII. 

b.  Hearts  of  Oak.  Books  IV  and  V. 
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3.  Selections  from  the  best  authors  of  works  of  travel,  bio- 
graphy, history,  oratory  and  science  to  supplement  other 
school  worK,  as  well  as  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
having  the  same  purpose.  Much  silent  reading  is  done, 
followed  by  oral  reproduction.  Reading  from  the  page 
or  reproduction  must  keep  in  view: 

a.  Distinct  enunciation. 

b.  Correct  interpretation. 

c.  t Enlargement  of  vocabulary. 

d.  Voice  culture. 

e.  Increased  appreciation  of  literature. 


SCIENCE. 


I.  Home  Economics,  involving  problems  in  elementary  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Astronomy  and  miner- 
alogy. 

1.  Meter  readings. 

2.  Food  tests. 

3.  Home  and  school  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 

4.  Electric  wiring. 

5.  Weather  reports. 

6.  Standard  time.  Relation  of  earth  to  sun,  moon,  other 

planets  and  stars. 

7.  Study  of  common  rocks  and  their  relation  to  soils; 

building  stones;  coal  formation,  ores,  metals,  etc. 

8.  Gardening.  Study  of  germination,  mould,  the  leaf  as 

a laboratory,  etc.  Experiments  showing  relative 
value  of  soils,  light  and  temperature  response  and 
struggle  for  existence. 

9.  Study  of  common  insects  and  their  relation  to  men 

and  other  animals.  House-fly,  mosquito,  cockroach, 
coddling  moth,  cabbage  butterfly,  silk-worm,  etc. 
Bird  enemies. 

10.  Rats,  mice;  dangers  and  means  of  extermination. 

10.  Physiology;  review  of  previous  work  and  complete 
elementary  survey  of  the  subject. 

a.  Nervous  system. 

b.  Special  senses. 

c.  Hygiene. 

Materials:  Laboratory  Manual  of  First  Year  Science  for 
Secondary  Schools.  (Russell  & Kelly.) 

Plant  Relations.  (Coulter.) 

Moths  and  Butterflies. 

Science  Series — 5 vols.  (Gulick.) 

Text-hooks  in  Zoology.  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Physics. 
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HISTORY. 

1.  The  Organization  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Revolution  in  Europe. 

3.  Social  and  Industrial  Development. 

4.  The  Slavery  Question  and  the  Resulting  Crisis. 

5.  Division  and  Reunion. 
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Physical  Training  in  the  Grades. 


In  the  department  of  Physical  Training  we  consider  three  fac- 
tors:— hygienic,  corrective  and  educational. 

The  hygienic  side  consists  of  exercises  and  games  of  strong 
physical  value,  with  practically  no  mental  activity,  but  a mental 
rest;  movements  using  the  larger  muscles  of  the  body  relieving 
venous  congestions  and  stirring  up  the  circulation,  thus  stimu- 
lating the  various  organs  of  the  body  to  function  properly.  Ex- 
ercises given  to  keep  the  body  in  a normal  and  healthy  condition. 

Under  the  corrective,  we  have  those  movements  which  counter- 
act the  evil  effects  gained  through  incorrect  and  long  continued 
positions  in  the  school  room.  Exercises  to  overcome  flat  chests 
and  round  shoulders,  exercises  to  bring  the  head  up  to  a normal 
carriage,  exercises  to  counteract  the  settling  down  upon  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  etc. 

On  the  educational  side,  we  have  first,  tactics,  which  primarily 
demand  mental  activity,  the  only  physical  value  being  the  de- 
velopment of  the  finer  muscular  control.  Secondly,  games  cor- 
related with  study.  Thirdly,  any  game  which  requires  keen  ob- 
servation, good  judgment,  accuracy,  muscular  and  mental  con- 
trol, generosity  and  honesty,  etc.  Fourthly,  folk  dances,  and 
lastly,  any  exercise  demanding  mental  activity.  The  last  four 
may  or  may  not  have  a strong  physical  value  aside  from  the  men- 
tal. 

In  all  the  exercises  secure  accuracy  and  good  form. 

In  the  games  inspire  fairness,  honesty,  unselfishness  and  loy- 
alty. Play  with  the  children  as  one  of  them  and  make  them  feel 
that  the  game  is  not  complete  without  “teacher”. 

Games  are  played  out  of  doors  unless  the  weather  prevents. 
Other  exercises,  for  the  upper  grades,  are  taken  in  the  gymnasium, 
for  the  four  lower  grades,  either  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the 
class  room,  according  to  the  work  and  conditions. 

The  voice  of  the  teacher  has  much  to  do  with  the  execution  of 
the  exercises.  If  we  wish  to  secure  quick  and  vigorous  move- 
ments, the  commands  must  be  given  so  that  they  stimulate  the 
pupils  to  act  quickly,  or  on  the  contrary,  if  we  wish  a slow  and 
steady  movement  we  also  signify  it  by  the  voice  rather  than  by 
giving  a separate  command  telling  them  how  it  should  be  done. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Grade  I. 

Tactics:  Marching  forward  and  halting.  Fundamental  posi- 
tions. 

Standing  position.  “In  position  stand”  or  “Position”. 

Rest  position — “In  place  rest”  or  “At  ease  stand.” 

Hands  on  hips  place. 

Hands  on  shoulders  place. 

Free  exercises: 

Arms  forward  raise — low'er. 

Arms  for-upward  raise — lower. 

Hands  on  hips  place — arms  forward  or  side-ward  stretch. 
Hands  on  shoulders  place.  Arms  forward  or  sideward 
stretch. 

Right  (left)  foot  (1)  forward  or  (2)  sideward  place — re- 
place. 

Heels  raise — lower. 

Knees  bend — straighten. 

While  marching  to  music  take  simple  positions  such  as 
hands  on  shoulders,  on  hips,  forward,  upward,  side- 
ward, on  head,  and  clapping,  etc.  Rhythmic  hopping, 
skipping  and  running. 

Breathing. 

Inhale — arms  sideward  or  side-upward  raise. 

Exhale — lower. 

Games. 

Drop  the  handkerchief. 

Cat  and  Rat. 

Did  You  Ever  See  a Lassie? 

Good  Morning. 

Change  Seats. 

Farmer  in  the  Dell. 

Tap  the  Rabbit. 

Pass  the  Eraser,  and  others. 

Games  correlated  with  study. 

Folk  Dances. 

Shoemaker’s  Dance. 

German  Clap  Dance. 

Grandma’s  Old  Sparrow. 

First  of  May. 

Mulberry  Bush — and  others. 

Grade  II. 

Tactics — Front,  dress. 

Marking  time.  “Mark  time,  mark”  or  “In  place,  march”, 
“Halt”. 
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Free  exercises. 

Exercises  of  Grade  I in  different  combinations  or  combined 
with  some  of  the  following: 

Hands  behind  neck — place. 

Hands  on  hips— place.  Arms  upward  (or  downward)  stretch. 
Head  (1)  forward  (2)  sideward  (3)  backward  lower. 

Trunk  obliquely  forward — lower. 

Trunk  sideward — left  or  right,  bend. 

Touch  step  (right  or  left)  (1)  forward  (2)  sideward— place.. 
Breathing  Exercise. 

Games. 

London  Bridge. 

Bird  Catcher. 

Oats,  peas,  beans. 

I say  Stoop. 

Automobile  Race. 

Crab  in  the  Sea. 

Going  to  Jerusalem. 

Games  of  Grade  I and  others. 

Games  correlated  with  study. 

Folk  Dances. 

Hungarian  Folk  Dance. 

Swedish  Klapdans. 

Carrousel. 

I See  You. 

Washing  the  Clothes — and  others.. 

Grade  III. 

Tactics. 

Left  (right)  face. 

Left  (right)  about  face. 

Face  left  (right)  about  and  forward  march. 

Running — lightly  and  in  rhythm.. 

Free  exercises. 

Arms  upward  bend Arms  (1)  forward  (2)  upward  (3> 

sideward  (4)  downward  (5)  backward  stretch. 

Head  backward  lower. 

Trunk  to  right  (left)  turn. 

Arm  and  trunk,  leg  and  trunk  movements  in  sequence. 
Combine  arm  movements  with  heel  raising,  knee  bending 
or  foot  placing. 

Foot  placing  and  touch  step  in  all  directions — forward,  side- 
ward, backward,  obliquely  forward,  and  obliquely  back- 
ward. 

Arms  for  thrust  bend. 

Arm  thrusting  forward,  upward,  sideward,  downward  and' 
backward. 
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Jumping — preparation  for  jump,  jumping  (1)  in  height  and 
(2)  forward. 

Breathing  exercise. 

Games. 

Races  of  different  kinds  (four-legged,  hopping,  etc.). 

Puss  in  the  Corner. 

Nuts  in  May. 

Stoop  Tag. 

Follow  the  Leader. 

Call  Ball. 

Ball  Tag — and  others. 

Games  correlated  with  study. 

Folk  Dances. 

Ace  of  Diamonds. 

Ox  Dance. 

Komarna. 

Norwegian  Mountain  Dance. 

Grade  IV. 

Tactics:  Sideward  left  (right)  march. 

Face  left  (right)  about  and  sideward  march. 

Free  exercises. 

Arms  forward  bend,  underward  fling. 

Combine  arm  stretching  with  foot  placing,  heel  raising  or 
knee  bending. 

Arm  stretching  and  raising  in  opposite  directions,  combined 
with  leg  movements. 

Fall  out  of  lunge  position. 

Right  (left)  foot  (1)  forward  (2)  sideward  (3)  backward 
(4)  obliquely  forward  (5)  obliquely  backward  fall  out. 
Arm  circumduction. 

Arms  sideward  raise,  hands  turn,  circle  to  the  rear,  by 
counts  begin. 

Combine  trunk  with  arm  and  leg  movements. 

Jumping — forward  with  % turn  right  (left). 

In  height  with  arm  flinging  sideward. 

In  height  with  feet  flinging  sideward. 

Breathing  exercise. 

Games. 

Stealing  Sticks. 

Slap  Catch. 

Animal  Chase. 

Overhead  Relay. 

Leap  Frog  Race. 

Cross  Tag. 

Numbers  Change  Seats. 

Beast,  bird  or  fish  (adapted) 

Games  correlated  with  study. 
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Folk  Dances. 

Bleking  dance. 
Highland  Schottische. 
Virginia  Reel. 

Ostgota  Polka. 


Grades  V.  & VI. 

Tactics:  Dressing  right  (left)  in  line. 

Marching  backward. 

Change  from  forward  to  backward  marching  and  vice  versa. 

Marking  time  in  running  step  or  “In  place  run.” 

Arms  in  different  positions  while  running  in  place. 

Heel  raising  backward  or  knee  raising  forward  while  run- 
ning in  place. 

Free  exercises. 

Arm  stretching  and  raising  in  different  directions  combined 
with  leg  movements. 

Right  arm  forward  and  left  sideward  raise. 

Right  arm  upward  and  left  sideward  raise,  etc. 

Wand  exercises. 

Wand  raising  (1)  forward  (2)  sideward,  right  or  left,  (3) 
upward  (4)  lowering  in  rear  of  shoulders,  with  foot  plac- 
ing or  touching  in  different  directions. 

Trunk  lowering  forward  with  wand  raised  upward  in  rear 
of  shoulders. 

Hopping  to  stride  position  sideward  with  wand  raising  for- 
ward or  for-upward. 

Hopping  to  stride  right  (left)  forward  with  wand  raising 
forward  or  for-upward. 

Wand  raising  in  different  directions  with  fallout  positions 
combined  with  trunk  movements. 

Dumb-bell  Exercises. 

Combinations  of  arm  and  leg  and  trunk  movements  as  in 
free  hand  work  using  the  dumb-bells.  Exercises  with 
striking  of  the  bells. 

For  Boys — Games. 

Basketball  Relay. 

Captain  Ball. 

Throwing  for  Basket  Contest. 

Baseball,  and  other  team  games. 

Athletics. 

Running  Races  and  Relays. 

Broad  jumping. 

High  jumping. 

Hop,  step  and  jump. 

Obstacle  races  (3-legged,  sack  races,  wheelbarrow,  etc.). 
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For  Girls — Games. 

Potato  Race. 

Circle  Dodge  Ball. 

Three  Deep. 

Last  Couple  Out. 

Ball  Tag. 

Pass  Ball. 

Toss  Ball. 

Captain  Ball. 

Partner  Tag. 

Dances — Folk  Dances. 

Simple  steps  of  artistic  dancing. 

Grades  VII.  and  VIII. 

Tactics. 

In  ranks  of  from  about  3 to  6,  preferably  4. 

Facing  and  facing  about  while  marching  forward,  backward 
or  sideward. 

Wheeling  of  front  ranks. 

Forming  of  ranks. 

Wheeling  of  flank  ranks. 

Wands. 

Exercises  which  change  wand  to  a vertical  or  oblique  posi- 
tion from  a horizontal  one,  or  from  horizontal  to  hori- 
zontal with  a circular  movement. 

Examples: 

1.  Raise  left  arm  upward  and  place  right  hand  under  left 

shoulder,  one — position  two. 

2.  Raise  right  forward  and  place  left  hand  under  right 

shoulder. 

3.  Raise  right  upward  and  place  left  in  rear  of  left  shoul- 

der. 

4.  Raise  arms  forward,  one — cross  right  over  left — two, 

recross,  three — and  position,  four. 

When  these  positions  are  taken  accurately  and  quickly,  then 
combine  them  with  leg  movements  or  trunk  movements  or 
both. 

For  boys — military  drill  using  wands  as  guns. 

Dumb-bells. 

Circular  movements. 

Indian  Clubs. 

Simple  arm  circles  and  hand  circles. 

Clubs  in  position  place. 

With  right,  arm  circle  right  (left)  swing. 

With  left,  arm  circle  right  (left)  swing. 

Double  arm  circle  right  (left)  swing. 

Pendulum  swings  right  and  left,  then  tipping  club  over  the 
arm  on  the  second  count. 
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Dumb-bells — Prof.  G.  Bojus,  Spalding’s  Athletic  Library.  Pub.  by 
American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games;  George  E.  Johnson.  Pub.  by 
Ginn  & Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Polk  Dances  and  Games;  Caroline  Crawford.  Pub.  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Folk  Dances.  Folk  Dance  Music.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  New  York 
City. 

Folk-Dances  and  Singing  Games.  Elizabeth  Burchenal.  Pub.  by 
G.  Schirmer,  New  York.  Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston. 

Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium — Jes- 
sie H.  Bancroft.  Pub.  by  the  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Grading  of  Gymnastic  Exercises;  G.  M.  Martin.  Spalding’s  Ath- 
letic Library.  Pub.  by  Amer.  Sports  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

Gymnastic  Tactics;  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hand  Book  of  Lessons  in  Physical  Training.  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells;  J.  H.  Dougherty.  Spalding’s  Ath- 
letic Library,  New  York. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic  Games.  Spalding’s  Athletic  Li- 
brary, New  York. 

Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances;  Mari  R.  Hofer.  Pub.  by  A. 
Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago. 

Progressive  Gymnastic  Day’s  Orders;  C.  J.  Enebuske.  Pub.  by 
Silver,  Burdett  & Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

School  Gymnastics  with  Light  Apparatus;  Jessie  H.  Bancroft. 
Pub.  by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  GRADES. 

Grades  I and  II. 

Drawing  in  these  grades  is  all  done  as  an  expression  of  the 
other  subjects. 

Realistic. — Illustrating  reading,  literature,  etc. 

Decorative — Decorating  school  work  and  home  gifts. 


Hand  circle  in  middle  of  pendulum  swing. 
Alternate  hand  and  arm  circles. 

For  Boys — Games. 

Basketball. 

Team  Games  of  high  organization. 
Athletics. 

Same  as  in  Grades  V and  VI. 

For  Girls — 'Games. 

Same  as  in  Grades  V and  VI. 

Dances. 

Folk  Dances. 

Artistic  Dancing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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Grades  III.  * 

Memory  sketching  of  large  leaves  and  flowers,  by  showing 
object  for  a moment,  removing  it — drawing. 

Memory  sketches  of  cups,  pitchers,  Japanese  lanterns,  bowls, 
etc. 

Flowers  and  fruits  from  single  object  in  colored  crayon. 

Free  expression  of  home  experience,  play,  work,  etc. 

Trees  and  simple  landscape — charcoal. 

Design. — Repetition  of  lines  and  traced  leaf  forms  in  bord- 
ers. Study  of  Indian  design. 

Grade  IV. 

Memory  sketching. 

Flowers,  fruits,  vegetables — singly  and  in  groups  of  two  or 
three.  Colored  crayon. 

Free  expression — stories,  games. 

Silhouette. — Brush  and  ink. 

Design. — Units  of  design  developed  from  plant  forms.  Bor- 
ders. Decorate  portfolio  with  border  in  two  colors. 

Trees  and  landscape — colored  crayon. 

Grade  V. 

Memory  sketching. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  tone  drawing  in  charcoal. 

Picture  making — subject  matter  and  arrangement. 

Brush  drawing  of  grasses  and  sedges. 

Trees  and  landscape — colored  crayon. 

Flowers  in  water  colors. 

Design. — Border  and  surface  patterns. 

Two  tones — three  colors. 

Decorate  portfolios  and  gifts. 

Grade  VI. 

Study  of  objects  above,  below  and  on  eye  level.  Still  life 
groups  in  pencil  and  colored  crayon. 

Trees  and  landscape.  Out  door  and  window  sketching. 
Original  composition. 

Flower  studies  in  water  color  and  colored  crayon.  Decor- 
ative panels.  Study  Jananese  prints. 

Design. — Arrangement  of  borders  using  two  different  units 
of  design. 

Two  tones — three  colors. 

Grade  VIII. 

Study  of  cylinder  and  cube.  Foreshortened  surfaces.  Ar- 
tistic arrangement  of  still  life  groups. 

Out  door  sketching.  Buildings,  fences,  etc.,  introduced  in 
landscape. 

Animal  sketching — brush  and  ink. 

Drawing  from  posed  figure. 

Illustration  of  literature  work. 
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Flowers  in  water  color. 

Clay  modeling. — Animals  from  cast. 

People  from  past  observation  and  posed  figure. 

Design. — Rhythm  of  line.  Surface  patterns  and  borders  in 
two  colors. 

Grade  VIII. 

Perspective.  Still  life  groups  in  beautiful  arrangement 
and  color. 

Rendering  to  show  effect  of  texture  and  illumination. 

Out  door  sketching. 

Decorative  and  realistic  flower  studies. 

Drawing  to  a scale,  sectional  and  working  drawings. 

Clay  modeling.  Animals  from  cast — from  memory.  Mod- 
eling from  children  posed.  Original  compositions  in  clay. 
Modeling  of  panel  in  low  relief — single  object  or  composi- 
tion. Cast  panel  in  plaster. 

Design. — Natural  forms  changed  into  decorative  material. 
Mottoes,  cards,  programs,  posters,  book  covers,  etc.,  in  color. 


MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTRY  SCHOOL. 

First  Year. 

Rote  songs,  including  three  or  four  scale  songs. 

The  major  scale,  sung  to  neutral  syllables:  “loo”,  “moo”,  etc. 

The  major  scale,  sung  to  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Ti, 
Do.  Occasional  singing  of  the  scale  to  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  making  clear  the  fixed  relationship  between  the  syl- 
lables and  numbers. 

Representation  of  the  scale  upon  the  staff.  The  scale  sung  from 
the  representation.  Parts  of  the  scale  and  the  easier  inter- 
vals (1  3,  5,  8)  sung  from  the  staff. 

Two  part  rhythm. 

Note. — At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  children  should  be  able 
to  sing  at  sight  simple  exercises  in  two  part  rhythm.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  exercises  in  various  keys,  the 
teacher  indicating  the  location  of  “Do”  before  asking  the 
class  to  sing. 


Second  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 

Interval  work, — combinations  of  1-3-5-8,  1-4-6-8,  2-4-5-7. 

Three  part  rhythm  (early  in  the  year).  Four  part  rhythm  (later). 

Sight-singing  exercises,  including  all  the  points  which  have  been 
taken  orally. 

Absolute  pitch  names  (A-B-C-D-E-F-G)  taught  from  the  staff. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  through  all  the  following 
years  occasional  practice  should  be  given  in  the  singing  of 
exercises  at  sight  to  a neutral  syllable. 
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Third  Year. 

Rote  Songs. 

Two-voice  exercises  from  dictation, — 

(1-3— 5— 8)  (1-2-1)  (S-5-3-3) 

(1-3-5-3)  (1-2-3)  (8-5-3-1) 

Two-voice  exercises  from  the  staff.  The  exercises  should  contain 
no  melodic  difficulties  during  this  year. 

Key  signatures  taught;  method  of  finding  “Do”  from  the  signa- 
tures. 

Six-part  rhythm;  review  two,  three,  and  four  part  rhythm,  using 
the  eighth  note  as  the  beat-unit. 

Two  notes  to  a beat. 

Two  or  three  rounds  may  be  introduced  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 


Fourth  Year. 

A few  rote  songs  and  rounds. 

Chromatics,  introduced  by  sharp  4;  other  sharps  presented  later. 
Various  representations  of  the  sharp  chromatics, — sharp, 
double-sharp,  and  cancel. 

Key-relationship;  finding  “Do”  in  various  keys  from  C to  G on 
the  pitch-pipe. 

Two-voice  exercises  with  words. 


Fifth  Year. 

One  or  two  of  the  world-famous  songs,  rather  difficult  in  charac- 
ter, should  be  taught  during  this  year,  as  rote-songs. 

Four  notes  to  a beat;  three  notes  to  a beat. 

The  “unevenly  divided  beat,”  (e.  g.,  the  dotted  quarter  followed 
by  the  eighth). 

Chromatics, — flats  introduced  by  flat  7;  other  flats  presented  later. 

Two-voice  exercises. 

A thorough  review  of  all  the  types  of  intervals,  rhythms  and 
chromatics  thus  far  presented. 


Sixth  Year. 

The  Minor  Scale,  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  natural  minor  or 
“La”  scale;  the  melodic  and  harmonic  minor  scales  should 
follow. 

Three-voice  singing, — first  soprano,  second  soprano  and  alto. 

Note. — During  this  year  the  voices  of  the  older  boys  will  show 
signs  of  “breaking.”  Do  not  discourage  such  boys  from 
singing,  but  urge  them  to  sing  softly.  It  is  advisable  that 
they  sing  the  alto  part,  but  they  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  permitted  to  sing  it  in  the  “changed” 
voice. 

A thorough  review  of  all  the  keys,  major  and  minor. 
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Seventh  Year. 

The  letter  names  of  the  notes  on  the  staff  with  the  bass-clef. 
Three-voice  singing, — soprano,  alto  and  bass. 

Comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  major  and  minor  scales. 
Application  of  all  the  preceding  points  in  songs  as  far  as  possible, 
rather  than  exercises. 

Eighth  Year. 

Three-voice  singing. 

Four-voice  singing. 

General  review  of  all  work. 


General  Suggestion. 

ROTE  SONGS'.  The  songs  of  the  first  year  should  be  short  and 
simple,  dealing  with  subjects  with  which  the  children  are  fa- 
miliar,— flowers,  birds,  animals,  and  the  activities  of  life.  The 
length  and  difficulty  of  the  songs  may  be  gradually,  increased 
during  the  succeeding  years.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  the  singing.  A good  singing  tone  may  be  ob- 
tained by  an  insistence  upon  a light,  soft  tone  and  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  syllable  “loo”  in  singing  both  songs  and  exercises. 
Distinct  enunciation  is  very  requisite,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  emphasis  on  this  point  does  not  lead  to  a harsh,  hard  tone 
and  to  a hissing  of  the  syllables  containing  the  “s”  sound. 

SIGHT  SINGING.  In  order  that  the  children  may  gain  inde- 
pendence in  reading,  the  voices  should  be  unsupported  by  an  in- 
strument. As  a general  rule  it  is  unwise  for  the  teacher  to  sing 
with  the  class. 

EAR  TRAINING.  From  the  beginning,  the  teacher  should  oc- 
casionally sing  to  the  class,  requiring  individual  replies  as  to  what 
has  been  sung.  The  work  in  ear-training  must  always  be  kept 
behind  that  in  sight-singing. 

I.  Civic  obligations  as  regards  the  health  of  the  individuals 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

In  each  division  the  arrangement  shows  an  increasing  level  of 
difficulty  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  the  child  through  the 
grades. 


HOME  READING. 


Grades  IV.-VIII. 

Grimm.  Fairy  Tales. 

Defoe.  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Kipling.  First  Jungle  Book. 
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Harris.  Uncle  Remus  (selected  stories). 

Pyle.  Robin  Hood. 

Wiggin.  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 

Sewail.  Black  Beauty. 

Spyri.  Heidi. 

Homer.  The  Odyssey  (Palmer’s  Translation). 
Anderson.  Fairy  Tales. 

Alcott.  Little  Women. 

Dickens.  Christmas  Carol. 

Saintine.  Picciola. 

Hawthorne.  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Irving.  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Brown.  Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Swift.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Fouque.  Undine. 

Aldrich.  The  Story  of  a Bad  Boy. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Burroughs.  Birds  and  Bees. 

Bunyan.  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Upton.  The  Nibelungs. 

Morris.  King  Arthur. 

Hughes.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

Kipling.  Captains  Courageous. 

Lamb.  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Hale.  A Man  Without  a Country. 

Cooper.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Cooper.  The  Spy. 

Scott.  Ivanhoe. 

Stevenson.  Treasure  Island. 

Kingsley.  Westward  Ho! 

Porter.  Scottish  Chiefs. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Caesar. 

Arnold.  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

The  Bible.  Selections  made  for  children  in  all  grades. 

Stories  to  be  To!d. 

Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Peter  Rabbit. 

Chicken  Little. 

Cinderella. 

The  House  That  Jack  Built. 

Appleseed  John. 

Snow-white  and  Rose-red. 

Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den. 

How  Arthur  Drew  the  Sword  from  the  Stone. 

How  Arthur  Got  the  Sword  Excalibur. 

Pied  Piper. 
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Little  Red  Ridinghood. 

Persephone. 

Phaeton. 

Stories  Relating  to  Holidays  and  Special  Days. 
Puss-in-Boots. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

Apollo  and  Hercules. 

Midas  and  the  Golden  Touch. 

Joseph  in  Egypt. 

Story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi. 

Achilles. 

Beowulf. 

Sword  of  Damocles. 

Pandora’s  Box. 

Prometheus. 

William  Tell. 

Tales  of  Troy. 

Ali  Baba. 

Expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 


Memory  Work. 

Aldrich,  T.  B.  Cradle  Song. 

Coolidge,  Susan.  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 
Field,  Eugene.  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Sugar  Plum  Tree. 

Christmas  Song. 

Ingelow.  Seven  Times  One. 

Stevenson.  My  Shadow. 

The  Wind. 

The  Moon. 

The  Land  of  Nod. 

Bible.  Psalm  XXIV. 

Beatitudes. 

Kipling.  White  Seal  Lullaby. 

Larcom  L.  If  I were  a Sunbeam. 

Longfellow.  The  Children’s  Hour. 

Hiawatha’s  Hunting. 

Hiawatha’s  Fishing. 

Moore.  Night  Before  Christmas. 

Bible.  Psalms  X and  XXIII. 

Bryant.  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 
Longfellow.  Village  Blacksmith. 

Hiawatha’s  Sailing. 

The  Four  Winds. 

Wordsworth.  Daffodils. 

Bible.  Psalm  I. 

Lowell.  The  First  Snowfall. 
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Tennyson.  The  Brook. 

Brooks,  Phillips.  O Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 

Southey.  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

Shakespeare.  Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind. 

Campbell.  Hohenlinden. 

Whittier.  Barbara  Frietchie. 

Holmes.  Old  Ironsides. 

Tennyson.  Bugle  Song. 

Emerson.  Concord  Hymn. 

Longfellow.  Paul  Revere’s  Ride. 

Whitman.  Oh,  Captain. 

Webster.  Liberty  and  Union. 

Lincoln.  Address  at  Gettysburg. 

Tennyson.  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells. 

Shakespeare.  The  Quality  of  Mercy  (Merchant  of  Venice). 
Our  Doubts  are  Traitors  (Measure  for  Measure). 
Give  Thy  Thoughts  No  Tongue  (Hamlet). 

The  Innocent  Sleep  (Macbeth). 

Sweet  are  the  Uses  of  Adversity  (As  You  Like 
It). 

Neither  a Borrower  Nor  a Lender  Be  (Hamlet). 
Hark,  Hark  the  Lark  (Cymbeline). 

Over  Hill,  Over  Dale  (Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream). 
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Academic  Course 


This  course  meets  the  requirements  of  the  leading  colleges. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours 

Algebra  5 

Latin  5 

Science  5 

English  5 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Hours 


Geometry 5 

Latin  5 

French  or  German 5 

English  5 

Science  5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Science  or  Modern  Lang. . . 5 


Latin  5 

French  or  German 5 

History 5 

English  3 


Mathematics  

Latin  

French  or  German 

History  

English  


c*s  CTi  oi  ai  cn 


Normal 


Courses 


) 
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OUTLINE  OF  FOUR  YEARS’  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

No.  of  No.  of 
60-Min.  45-Min. 
Periods  Periods 


Algebra  

120 

160 

Latin  

120 

160 

School  Manage- 
ment and 

School  Law.. 

120 

160 

Orthography  . . 

30 

40 

Reading  and  Pub 
lie  Speaking. . 

40 

50 

Ancient  and  Me- 
diaeval His- 

tory  

80 

100 

Physical  Geo- 

graphy  

40 

50 

Arithmetic  

80 

100 

Grammar  

120 

160 

Vocal  Music  . . . 

40 

50 

Physical  Traini’g  60 

80 

Manual  Train- 

ing  and  Do- 
mestic Science  40 

50 

THIRD  YEAR. 

No.  of  No.  of 
60-Min.  45-Min. 
Periods  Periods 


Psychology  and 


Observation. . 

120 

160 

Cicero,  German 
or  French  . . . 

120 

160 

Literature,  Eng. 
and  American 

80 

100 

History,  U.  S. 
and  Civics  . . 

60 

80 

Geography  

60 

80 

Physiology  and 
School  Sanita- 
tion   

60 

80 

Solid  Geom.  and 
Trigonometry 

120 

160 

Methods  in  His- 
tory and  Geo- 
graphy   

80 

100 

Physics  

120 

160 

Physical  Train- 

ing   

60 

80 

1160  1160 

In  the  third  year  the  History  of  Arts  and  Science  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Cicero,  French  and  German.  Geology  and  Astronomy 
may  he  substituted  for  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
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Outline  of  Four  Years’  Normal  School  Course. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

No.  of  No.  of 
60-Min.  45-Min. 
Periods  Periods 
Plane  Geometry  120  160 

Rhetoric,  Com- 
position, Clas- 
sics   120  160 

Botany  80  100 

Zoology  40  50 

Bookkeeping  . . 40  50 

Modern  History 
and  English 

History  80  100 

Caesar 120  160 

GenT  Methods.  120  160 

Drawing  80  100 

Physical  Train- 
ing   60  80 

Manual  Train- 
ing or  Domes- 
tic Science...  40  50 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

No.  of  No.  of 
60-Min.  45-Min. 
Periods  Periods 


Practice  Teach- 


ing  

120 

160 

History  of  Edu- 

cation   

80 

100 

Agriculture  and 

Nature  Study 

80 

100 

Arithmetic  

40 

50 

Grammar 

40 

50 

Methods  in 

Arithmetic  and 

Grammar  . . . 

80 

100 

Virgil,  German 

and  French  . 

120 

160 

Public  Speaking 

40 

50 

Chemistry  

120 

160 

Drawing 

40 

50 

Manual  Train- 

ing or  Domes- 

tic Science  . . 

40 

50 

Physical  Train- 

ing   

60 

80 

1110 

In  the  fourth  year  Ethics,  Logic  and  Sociology  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Virgil,  French  and  German.  Philosophy  of  Education.,, 
or  Surveying  may  be  substituted  for  Ethics,  Logic  or  Sociology. 
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Latin 


The  academic  courses  pursued  are  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments adopted  October,  1909,  by  the  Commission  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  below. 


LATIN  I. 

A standard  first  year  Latin  text  is  completed.  Intensive  drill 
throughout  the  year  on  forms,  syntax  and  vocabulary. 

A.  Words  and  Forms. 

1.  Pronunciation.  Sounds  of  the  vowels,  diphthongs  and 

consonants;  division  of  words  into  syllables;  quan- 
tity and  accent.  The  Roman  Method  is  used  and 
long  vowels  are  learned,  especially  in  the  penult  and 
ultima  and  wherever  the  pronunciation  is  affected 
by  the  quantity. 

2.  Declension  of  nouns;  carefully  learn  nominative,  geni- 

tive and  gender.  First  declension  one  model  noun, 
such  as  Stella  or  hasta;  second,  two  models,  such 
as  hortus  and  bellum;  third,  four,  such  as  rex  and 
caput  for  consonant  stems  and  hortis  or  collis  and 
animal  for  i-stems,  carefully  learning  classes  of 
nouns  having  i-stems;  fourth  two,  manus  and 
cornu;  fifth  dies  and  res. 

3.  Declension  of  Pronouns:  is,  hie,  iste,  ille,  qui,  (rel) 

quis  (Interrog)  ipse,  idem,  ego,  tu,  sui,  aliquis,  qui- 
dam. 

4.  Adjectives;  first  and  second  declensions;  third  declen- 

sion; the  irregular  adjectives  unus,  etc.;  cardinal 
numerals  (1-100)  and  ordinals  (lst-12th);  compari- 
son of  adjectives  (regular  in  -er,  six  in  -lis  and  com- 
mon irregular  adjectives);  declension  of  the  com- 
parative and  of  the  present  participle. 

5.  Verbs,  conjugations  I,  II,  III  (including  verbs  in 

io)  IV;  eo,  fero,  possum,  fio,  volo;  deponent  verbs; 
periphrastic  conjugations;  verbs  should  be  learned 
by  comparing  conjugations,  noting  stems  used,  tense 
signs,  etc. 

6.  Adverbs;  formation  and  comparison  of;  the  more 

common  irregular  adverbs. 
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B.  Syntax. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 


1. 


A— CASES. 

Nominative. 

Genitive;  Limiting,  Partitive,  Material,  Quantity. 

Dative;  indirect  object,  with  special  verbs,  with  com- 
pounds, agent,  possessor,  purpose,  with  adjectives. 

Accusative;  direct  object,  subject  of  infinitive,  extent 
of  time  and  space,  place  to  which. 

Ablative;  separation,  personal  agent,  means,  with  de- 
ponents (utor,  etc.);  manner,  accompaniment,  cause, 
degree  of  difference,  quality,  specification,  absolute, 
place  where,  place  from  which,  time  when  and  time 
within  which. 


B— Verb. 

Indicative  in  independent  and  ablative  clauses. 

Sequence  of  tenses. 

Clauses  of  purpose,  result  and  indirect  questions. 

Cum  causal,  concessive  and  temporal. 

Infinitive  as  used  in  English  and  in  indirect  discourse. 

Conditional  sentences;  simple  (present  and  past)  fu- 
ture; contrary  to  fact. 

Uses  of  the  participle,  especially  in  ablative  absolute; 
gerund  and  supine. 

C — Vocabulary. 

A vocabulary  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  selected 
w'ords.  Meanings  of  prepositions  in  compounds. 
Study  of  derivations.  Useful  lists  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  George  H.  Brown,  Browne  and  Nichols 
School,  Cambridge;  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  The  Kelvin 
School,  New  York  City;  E.  A.  Coffin,  Southwestern 
State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

D— READING. 

Sentences  in  text,  sight  translation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; translation  at  hearing;  easy  continuous 
passages  such  as  Ritchie’s  Fabulae  Faciles  or  simi- 
lar stories  made  up  by  the  teacher,  using  the  words 
of  a selected  vocabulary;  oral  and  written  transla- 
tion of  easy  English  sentences  into  Latin. 


LATIN  II. 

Reading. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an  equal  amount 
selected  from  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  (Lives).  At  least  one  third  of  this 
amount  will  be  translated  at  sight,  as  the  commis- 
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sion  advises  that  all  translation  at  close  of  second 
year  be  at  sight,  rather  than  on  a prescribed  text. 
In  connection  with  the  text,  such  topics  as  are  usu- 
ally discussed  in  the  introduction  to  any  good  text 
will  be  taken  up. 

Forms. 

Through  review  of  all  forms  learned  during  first  year, 
with  Allen  & Greenough’s  New  Latin  Grammar  as 
the  basis  of  the  review.  New  important  forms  will 
be  taken  in  as  encountered  in  text. 

Syntax. 

Review  of  principles  of  first  year,  with  grammar  as 
text.  Additional  important  uses  of  the  cases  taken 
up.  Study  of  the  main  principles  of  Indirect  Dis- 
course, clauses  of  cause,  concession  and  character- 
istic. Temporal  clauses,  (postquam,  etc.;  antequam 
and  priusquam;  dum,  donee  and  quoad).  Verbs  of 
hindering  and  preventing.  Noun  clauses;  (purpose, 
result,  with  quod).  Historical  infinitives. 

Vocabulary. 

Review  of  first  year  list  with  addition  of  at  least  five 

hundred  new  words  during  the  year. 

Prose  Composition. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  time.  Short  sentences  to  give 
a better  understanding  of  the  text  and  greater  facil- 
ity and  accuracy  in  translation. 


LATIN  III. 

Reading. 

Cicero’s  Orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Arch- 
ias,  together  with  Cicero’s  orations  against  Catiline 
or  an  equal  amount  selected  from  Cicero  (orations, 
letters  and  De  Senectutis)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and 
Jugurthine  Wars).  A considerable  part  of  the 
amount  not  prescribed  is  translated  at  sight. 

Forms. 

Review.  Addition  of  new  forms  demanded  by  the  text. 

Syntax. 

Systematic  review,  subjunctive  in  independent  clauses. 
Clauses  of  promise;  locative.  Conditional  sentences 
in  indirect  discourse. 
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Vocabulary. 

Selected  text  of  about  five  hundred  words  of  special 
value  in  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

Prose  Composition. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  time;  chiefly  short  sentences  to 
give  mastery  of  forms,  principle  of  syntax  and  vo- 
cabulary encountered  in  reading. 


LATIN  IV. 

Reading. 

Virgin’s  ^Eneid,  Books  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  to- 
gether with  a remainder  of  the  iEneid,  I,  VI  or  an 
equal  quantity  selected  from  Virgil  (iEneid,  Buco- 
lics and  Georgies)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphosis,  Fasti 
and  Tristia).  A large  part  of  the  text  not  pre- 
scribed is  translated  at  sight. 

Forms. 

The  more  common  Greek  nouns  and  other  common  ir- 
regular and  poetic  forms. 

Syntax. 

Review  of  principles  already  studied  and  addition  of 
poetic  usages. 

Vocabulary. 

A selected  list  of  about  five  hundred  words  with  re- 
view of  words  already  learned. 

Prose  Composition. 

Systematic  drill,  using  authors  already  studied  as 
models.  Some  attention  to  easy  continuous  composi- 
tion. 


Prosody. 

Nature  of  Latin  verse.  Scansion.  Dactylic  verse. 


ADVANCED  COURSES. 

Pupils  who  enter  the  Normal  School  for  the  four  years’  course 
from  High  Schools  of  the  first  grade,  and  who  have  made  a good 
record  on  four  years  academic  Latin,  wishing  to  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  to  broaden  their  scholarship  and  to  prepare  to 
teach  the  subject,  will  be  offered  two  courses,  each  covering  a 
year. 
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A Reading.  Selections  from  Virgil  and  Ovid;  Cicero  (De  Senec- 
tute  and  selected  letters)  together  with  a review  of  the  pre- 
scribed readings  for  third  year  examination  before  the 
State  Board.  Sight  translation.  Prose  composition.  Stud- 
ies in  Grammar.  Private  life  of  the  Romans. 

B Pedagogy  of  Latin.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a general 
survey  of  the  work  of  the  teacher;  to  discuss  his  problems, 
to  broaden  his  scholarship  and  to  suggest  desirable  meth- 
ods. The  following  indicate  the  scope  of  the  course. 

The  history  of  Latin  scholarship;  the  value  of  Latin  as  an  in- 
strument of  education  and  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  second- 
ary school;  the  history  of  Latin  literature;  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  and  the  oral  reading  of  verse;  the  kind  of 
translation  to  be  required  of  the  pupil;  the  aim  of  Latin 
prose  composition  and  points  to  be  emphasized  in  reading 
the  various  authors;  important  principles  of  syntax;  com- 
parison and  criticism  of  text  books;  the  place  of  the  gram- 
mar in  the  class;  the  vocabulary  problem;  the  importance 
of  historical  background  and  a knowledge  of  Roman  insti- 
tutions; collateral  reading  and  the  use  of  reference  books; 
maps,  etc.;  examination  papers;  special  and  general  biblio- 
graphies. A review  of  the  prescribed  reading  in  Virgil  for 
the  State  Board  examination  of  the  fourth  year;  Virgil  (se- 
lections from  the  JEneid  and  Bucolics)  Sallust  (Catiline) 
Cicero  (selected  letters)  careful  review  of  the  work  in  be- 
ginning Latin  and  of  authors  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements. 

Prose  composition,  oral  and  written  translation  of  prepared 
work  and  translation  at  sight;  practice  in  reading  Latin; 
written  reports  and  papers.  Practice  teaching  with  criti- 
cism by  class  or  instructor. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
LATIN. 

Subjects  and  Scope  of  Examinations. 

1.  Translation  at  sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  trans- 

lation at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary, 
constructions  and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be 
suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading  indicated. 

2.  Prescribed  reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon 

the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  l 

Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  iEneid  I,  II  and  | 

either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  with  ques- 
tions on  subject  matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the  pre- 
scribed reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one 
or  more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates 
must  deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper, 
or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar 

and  composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  or- 
dinary syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  authors  read  in  the 
school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  sim- 
ple Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be 
such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years, 
covered  by  the  particular  examination. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with 
the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  oc- 
cur, and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  No  translation  should  be  a mechanical 
metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a mere  loose  paraphrase.  j 
The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  should  be  expressed  in  clear 
and  natural  English.  A written  examination  cannot  test 
the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction  in  any  language 
will  necessarily  include  training  of  both.  The  school  work 
in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud, 
writing  from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher’s 
reading.  The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  stu- 
dent a better  understanding  of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at 
the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and 
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regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which 
poetry  is  read;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already 
studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Increased  stress  upon  translation  at  sight  in  entrance  examin- 
ations is  not  recommended  solely  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
merits  of  this  test  of  the  training  and  ability  of  the  candi- 
date for  admission  to  college.  Two  other  considerations 
had  great  weight  with  the  commission;  the  desirability  of 
leaving  the  schools  free  to  choose,  within  certain  limits,  the 
Latin  to  be  read  by  their  students;  and  the  possibility  of 
encouraging  students  and  teachers  alike  to  look  upon  the 
school  work  as  directed  toward  the  mastery  of  the  laws  of 
language  and  the  learning  to  read  Latin,  rather  than  the 
passing  of  examinations  on  known  content,  a superficial 
knowledge  of  which  may  be  gained  by  means  unprofitable 
in  themselves  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  student’s  habits 
even  vicious. 

The  Committee  has  prescribed  for  examination  portions  of 
the  reading  intended  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  school 
course  only,  inasmuch  as  students  usually  take  the  entrance 
examinations  at  the  end  of  these  years.  It  is  expected  that 
colleges  which  require  only  two  years  of  Latin  for  entrance, 
or  accept  so  much  as  a complete  preparatory  course,  will 
set  examinations  for  translation  at  sight  rather  than  pre- 
scribe any  portion  of  the  reading. 
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Modern  Languages 


Grammar. 


GERMAN  i. 


Text,  Bierwirth’s  German  Grammar. 

Classification  and  declension  of  nouns;  classification,  de- 
clension and  comparison  of  adjectives;  classification  and 
conjugation  of  verbs;  conjunctions  and  sentence  order; 
pronouns;  prepositions;  adverbs.  Translation  of  exer- 
cises from  German  to  English  and  from  English  to  Ger- 
man. 


Conversation. 

Practice  in  conversation  based  on  the  stories  read  and  on 
the  geography,  history  and  customs  of  the  country. 

Composition. 

Writing  from  dictation.  Reproduction  of  simple  stories. 

Memory  Work. 

Heine.  “Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume.” 

Heine.  “Die  Lorelei.” 

Goethe.  “Der  Erlkoenig.” 

Uhland.  “Das  Schloss  am  Meer.” 

Goethe.  “Mignon.” 

Reading. 

Text,  Bacon’s  Im  Vaterland. 

Supplementary  Reader,  Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlun- 
gen. 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  oral  reading  to  acquire  correct  pro- 
nunciation, question  and  answer  based  on  the  text  to  gain 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  language,  and  sight  reading  for 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  thought  without  translation. 


GERMAN  II. 

(Open  to  Those  who  Have  Completed  German  I.) 

Grammar  and  Composition.  One  period  per  week. 

A review  of  the  entire  field  of  grammar. 

Text,  Bierwirth’s  German  Grammar. 
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Exercises  written  from  the  teacher’s  dictation  to  train  the 
ear  in  hearing  the  spoken  language.  Short  bi-weekly 
themes;  subjects  taken  from  German  geography,  history, 
literature  and  social  life. 

Reading.  Four  periods  per  week. 

Oral  reading  of  the  text  emphasized.  Selected  passages 
memorized.  Scenes  represented  by  the  class  in  dramatic 
form. 


Texts : 

A.  Wilhelm  Tell.  A study  of  Schiller’s  life  and  times; 

his  works,  historic,  poetic,  dramatic.  Geographical 
and  historical  situation  in  Tell.  The  “Old  German 
Empire”.  Position  of  Austria  relative  to  the  Em- 
pire and  to  Switzerland. 

B.  “Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans”.  Geographical  and  his- 

torical setting.  The  Hundred  Years’  War.  Battles 
of  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt.  Charles  VI  and 
Isabella  of  Bavaria.  Charles  VII  and  his  court. 
Joan  of  Arc;  her  call,  her  problems  and  her  work. 

A German  Club  meeting  once  a month  will  be  open  to  mem- 
bers of  this  course. 


GERMAN  III. 


(Open  to  Those  Who  Have  Completed  German  I.  and  II.) 
Grammar  and  Composition. 

A brief  survey  of  the  Grammar  from  the  pedagogic  stand- 
point. Themes  dealing  with  topics  taken  from  the  plays 
read,  and  from  modern  German  life. 

Reading. 

A.  “Minna  von  Barnhelm”.  Life  of  Lessing.  Influences 

upon  his  writings.  Attitude  of  Frederic  the  Great 
and  his  court.  Voltaire  and  Lessing.  The  works 
of  Lessing. 

B.  “Maria  Stuart.”  Schiller  and  his  times.  His  early 

life  in  the  Rhine  Valley.  Koerner  and  Leipsic.  Pro- 
fessorship at  Jena.  Goethe  and  Weimar.  His  place 
as  historian,  dramatist,  poet.  His  works. 
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C.  “Hermann  und  Dorothea.”  Goethe.  Early  environ- 
ment. Education.  Early  writing.  Call  to  Weimar. 
The  Duchess  Amalia.  Herder  and  Wieland.  Long 
friendship  with  Karl  August.  His  Italian  visit.  In- 
fluence upon  his  writings.  Dramas  written  after  his 
Italian  residence.  His  work  as  a statesman,  a scien- 
tist, a dramatist,  prose  writer,  poet. 

In  this  course  selected  passages  of  the  plays  will  be  mem- 
orized, and  scenes  will  be  represented  in  dramatic  form. 
A bird’s  eye  view  will  also  be  taken  of  the  geography, 
history  and  literature  of  Germany. 

A German  club  meeting  once  a month  will  be  open  to  mem- 
bers of  this  course. 


FRENCH  I. 

This  course  includes: 

I.  A practical  survey  of  grammar,  including  a drill  in  inflec- 
tions and  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs. 

II.  Conversation,  dictation  and  translation  exercises  based  on 
French  customs,  literature,  history  and  geography. 

III.  The  reading  of  the  following  texts  to  insure  the  acquisi- 

tion of  a large  vocabulary: 

A.  Guerber,  “Contes  et  Legendes.” 

B.  Legouve  and  Labiche,  “La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis.” 

C.  Daudet,  “Trois  Contes  Choisis.” 

IV.  The  Composition  of  two  short  themes  each  term,  based  on 

the  reading  matter. 

V.  The  memorizing  of  the  following  poems  and  songs: 

A.  Rouget  de  Lisle,  “La  Marseillaise.” 

B.  Hugo,  “La  Tombe  dit  a la  Rose.” 

C.  Old  French  Carol,  “Paraissez  Monarque  Aimable.” 

D.  La  Fontaine,  “La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi.” 

A French  Club  meeting  once  a month  will  be  open  to  mem- 
bers of  this  course. 

FRENCH  II. 

(Open  to  Those  Who  Have  Completed  French  I.) 

This  course  includes: 

I.  A systematic  review  of  grammar,  introductory  to  oral  nar- 
rative and  original  theme  writing. 
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II.  A study  of  French  idioms  and  sentence  structure. 

III.  The  reading  of  literature  of  different  epochs,  with  prac- 

tice in  reading  aloud  without  translation.  The  texts  to 
be  read  are: 

A.  La  Brete,  “Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure.” 

B.  Marivaux,  “Jeu  de  l’amour  et  du  Hasard.” 

C.  Victor  Hugo,  “Hernani.” 

IV.  The  memorizing  of  selected  poems  and  songs. 

V.  Special  topics  on  material  connected  with  the  reading  mat- 
ter, also  dealing  with  French  life  and  current  events. 

VI.  The  dramatizing  of  certain  scenes  in  the  plays  read. 

The  work  of  topics  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  will  be  covered  by  indi- 
vidual assignments. 

A French  Club  meeting  once  a month  will  be  open  to  mem- 
bers of  this  course. 
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Physics. 


Physics  should  be  presented  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  pupil 
into  closer  relationship  with  his  own  experiences,  and  cause  him 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  physical  phenomena  which  are 
continually  going  on  in  his  every  day  life.  To  this  end,  physical 
laws  should  be  proven  as  far  as  possible  by  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples within  the  range  of  the  pupil’s  own  experience. 

The  work  will  be  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  In  a 
teacher’s  training  course  the  method  of  presentation  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  choice  of  subject  matter.  A few  topics  that 
are  strongly  related  to  the  student’s  life  will  be  presented  in  such 
a manner  as  to  show  the  method  by  which  results  in  science  are 
obtained. 

The  following  is  a list  of  topics  which  will  be  treated  in  the 
course  in  Physics: 

1.  A study  of  the  history  of  the  subject. 

2.  Properties  of  matter;  expansion,  indestructibility,  and 

weight.  Distinguish  between  mass  and  weight. 

3.  Mechanics  of  solids. 

Motion  is  the  result  of  a force,  kinds  of  motion  dependent 
upon  nature  of  the  force — uniform  motion,  velocity;  ac- 
celerated motion,  acceleration. 

Gravitation  the  universal  force,  laws  of  graviatation,  laws 
of  motion. 

The  moment  of  force,  effect  of  force  and  of  moment  arm. 

Concurrent  forces,  resolution  of  forces. 

Work  and  energy;  define  work  in  terms  of  energy;  units  of 
works  and  energy;  rate  of  doing  work. 

Machine.  General  law  of  a machine;  study  some  simple 
machines;  efficiency  and  mechanical  advantage  of  a ma- 
chine; work  done  by  a machine  not  equal  to  work  done 
on  the  machine;  why? 

Is  the  energy  lost? 

4.  Mechanics  of  liquids.  Force  exerted  by  a liquid;  the  rela- 

tion of  the  force  to  the  depth.  Force  transmitted  by  a 
liquid. 

“Archimedes  Principle”,  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox.  Some 
uses  made  of  liquid  pressure.  Density  and  specific  grav- 
ity. 
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5.  Mechanics  of  gases. 

Different  properties  of  gases.  Pressure  of  the  air. 

Relation  of  air  pressure  to  the  weather  conditions. 

Expansion  and  compression  of  gases — Boyle’s  Law. 

Some  practical  applications  of  air  pressure;  air  pump,  force 
pump,  condensing  pump,  siphon,  air  brake,  etc. 

6.  Heat,  amolecular  phenomenon,  its  relation  to  energy. 

Temperature  changes  and  heat  measurement,  changes  caused 

by  a change  of  temperature.  Absolute  temperature.  The 
relation  of  volume  to>  the  absolute  temperature.  Specific 
heat,  heat  of  fusion,  heat  of  vaporization.  Heat  trans- 
mission and  some  practical  uses  made  of  it.  Conductors. 
The  source  of  all  heat.  The  relation  between  heat  and 
work.  Heat  and  mechanical  energy.  The  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  The  conversion  of  mechanical  en- 
ergy into  heat  energy. 

7.  Magnetism,  amolecular  phenomenon. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  some  practical  uses  made  of  magnet- 
ism. 

8.  Electricity;  its  relation  to  magnetism.  Methods  of  produc- 

ing a current.  Some  effects  of  an  electric  current.  Elec- 
tricity a form  of  energy;  electrical  energy  and  power. 
Electrical  quantities  and  their  measurement;  measure- 
ment of  resistance.  Principle  of  the  dynamo;  induced 
currents.  Electricity  and  work;  transformation  of  elec- 
trical power. 

9.  Sound;  its  origin  and  transmission. 

Nature,  intensity  and  reflection  of  sound. 

Pitch,  resonance  and  quantity  of  sound. 

10.  Light,  its  nature  and  method  of  propagation. 

Shadows,  images  and  eclipses;  direction  of  images.  Mir- 
rors and  lenses;  their  effect  upon  light;  reflection  and  re- 
fraction. Color,  spectra  and  the  spectroscope.  Uses 
made  of  the  spectroscope. 

The  entire  course  must  be  given  a practical  reference,  thus 
relating  it  to  the  individual  pupil’s  daily  experience. 
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Geology 


I.  Physiography.  Study  of  earth  changes  now  in  progress  and 
forces  at  work.  Emphasis  on  those  phases  best  illus- 
trated in  our  own  environment.  Observation  and  in- 
quiry as  to  the  causes  that  have  produced  various  topo- 
graphic features.  Field  study  when  possible. 

1.  The  Atmosphere.  Mechanical  and  chemical  work. 
Weathering  and  its  agents. 

2.  Ground  water.  Springs,  common  and  artesian  wells, 

caverns. 

3.  Running  water.  Erosion,  transportation  and  deposi- 

tion with  the  resulting  land  features. 

4.  Snow  and  ice.  Glaciers. 

5.  Waves  and  currents. 

6.  Vulcanism. 

7.  Crustal  movements. 

II.  Study  of  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Their  origin,  their 
relation  to  soils,  etc.  Classification  of  common  rocks. 
Study  of  rock  structure  and  the  resulting  topographic 
forms.  Individual  collections  of  familiar  rocks. 

VIII.  Geologic  history.  Brief  view  of  successive  eras  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  each  age,  with  outline  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  vegetable  and  mineral  life.  Special  study  of  the 
coal  period  and  conditions  of  coal  formation. 

IV.  Special  study  of  the  Brownsville,  Connellsville  and  Mason- 
town-Uniontown  geological  folios.  Emphasis  on  their 
features  illustrating  local  geography  and  local  industries. 
V.  Special  reports  on  collateral  readings  assigned  to  each  in- 
dividual of  the  class. 
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Art  History 


These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a wider  culture, 
and  also  to  provide  illustrative  teaching  material  for  his  future 
work.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  and  the  reflectoscope. 

A brief  resume  of  each  lecture,  in  written  form,  will  be  required 
of  each  student. 

Course  I. 

One  period  per  week.  A bird’s  eye  view  of  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Flemish  and  Spanish  art. 

I.  Italian  Art. 

A.  Florentine  Painters.  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico, 

Masaccio,  Fra  Fillippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo. 

B.  Umbrian  Painters.  Raphael  and  Perugino. 

C.  Paduan  Painters.  Mategna. 

D.  Venetian  Painters.  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Giorgione, 

Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Palma  Vecchio. 

E.  Roman  Painters.  Guido  Reni. 

F.  Parmese  Painters.  Correggio. 

G.  Modern  Painters.  Segantini  and  Boldini. 

H.  Sculptors  and  Builders.  Nicola  Pisano,  Andrea  Or- 

cagna, Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Michael  Angelo,  Don- 
atello, Lucca  della  Robbia,  Verrochio. 

II.  Spanish  Art. 

A.  Early  Painters.  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Ribera,  Goya. 

B.  Modern  Painters;  Fortuny,  Madrazo,  Zamacois,  Rico. 

III.  German  Art. 

A.  Early  Painters.  Durer,  Holbein  the  Elder,  and  Hol- 

bein the  Younger. 

B.  Modern  Painters.  Kaulbach,  Piloty,  Lenbach,  Uhde, 

Thoma,  Makart,  Munkacsy,  Boecklin. 

C.  Sculptors.  Adam  Kraft,  Vischer,  Schlueter,  Dan- 

necker,  Shadow  and  Rauch. 

IV.  Flemish  Art. 

A.  Early  Painters.  Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Massys,  Ru- 

bens, Van  Dyck  and  Teniers. 

B.  Modern  Painters.  Leys  and  Alma-Tadema. 
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V.  Dutch  Art. 

A.  Early  Painters.  Hals,  Rembrandt,  Dow,  Van  Ostade, 

Terburg,  Steen,  de  Hooghe,  Van  der  Meer,  Ruisdale, 
Hobbema,  Wouverman,  Potter,  Van  der  Velde,  and 
Cuyp. 

B.  Modern  Painters.  Israels,  Blommers,  Maris,  Mesdag, 

and  Mauve. 

Course  II. 

One  period  per  week.  A survey  of  modern  Art  in  France,  Eng- 
land and  America.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  American  painting  and  sculpture. 

I.  English  Art. 

A.  Figure  and  Portrait  Painters.  Hogarth,  Reynolds 

Gainsborough,  Romney,  Raeburn  and  Lawrence. 

B.  Genre  and  Animal  Painters.  Wilkie  and  Landseer. 

C.  Landscapists.  Wilson,  Constable,  Turner. 

D.  Pre-Raphaelites.  Hunt,  Millais  and  Rossetti. 

E.  Eclectics.  Burne-Jones,  Leighton,  Watts,  Poynter. 

F.  Sculptors  and  Builders.  Stone,  Wren,  Gibbons,  Flax- 

man,  Westmacott,  Chantrey,  Bailey,  Gibson,  Stevens, 
Foley,  Boehm,  Woolner,  Thorneycroft,  Ford,  Gilbert. 

II.  French  Art. 

A.  Early  Painters.  Poussin,  Lorrain,  LeBrun,  LeSueur, 

Mignard,  Rigaud,  Watteau,  Chardin  and  Greuze. 

B.  Revolutionary  Period.  David,  Prudhon,  Ingres,  Gros, 

Madame  LeBrun. 

C.  The  Romantic  Movement.  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Dela- 

roche,  Scheffer. 

D.  The  Barbizon  School.  Corot,  Dupre,  Rousseau,  Mil- 

let, Diaz,  Daubigny. 

E.  The  Orientalists.  Decamps,  Marilhat  and  Fromentin. 

F.  Animal  Painters.  Van  Marcke,  Jacque,  Troyon,  Rosa 

Bonheur  and  Auguste  Bonheur. 

G.  Battle  Painters.  Vernet,  Meissonier,  Detaille,  De 

Neuville,  Aime  Morot. 

H.  Impressionists.  Manet,  Monet,  Degas,  Renoir,  Pisar- 

ro,  Sisley,  Roll,  Raffaelli,  Besnard,  Miss  Cassatt. 

I.  Miscellaneous  Group.  Bouguereau,  Gerome,  Breton, 

Lerolle,  Chavannes,  Baudry,  Courbet,  Carolus-Duran, 
Constant,  Aman-Jean,  Carriere,  L’Hermitte,  Bastien- 
Lepage,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Friant,  Cottet,  Martin. 

J.  Early  Sculptors.  Colombe,  Goujon,  Pilon,  Girardon, 

Coysevox,  Coustou,  Puget,  Pigalle,  Houdon. 

K.  Modern  Sculptors.  Chaudet,  Pradier,  Rude,  Barye, 
Chapu,  Dubois,  Falguiere,  Mereie,  Saint-Marceaux, 
Barrias,  Carpeaux,  Fremiet  Cain,  Dalon,  Rodin, 
Bartholome. 
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III.  American  Art. 

A.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Period. 

West,  Copley,  Trumbull,  Stuart,  Allston. 

B.  Hudson  River  School. 

Cole,  Church,  Bierstadt,  Gifford,  Wyant,  Huntington, 
Hunt,  Fuller,  Inness. 

C.  Modern  Painters. 

Homer,  Johnson,  Vedder,  LaFarge,  Sargent,  Chase, 
Thayer,  Brush,  Millet,  Blashfield,  Whistler,  Abbey, 
Alexander,  Shannon,  Martin,  Tryon,  Walker, 
Twatchman. 

D.  Sculptors. 

Greenough,  Powers,  Crawford,  Story,  Rogers,  Rine- 
hart, Hosmer,  Ward,  Warner,  St.  Gaudens,  Mac- 
Monnies,  Adams,  Niehaus,  Bartlett,  Taft,  Barnard 
and  Borglum. 
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Outline  of  the  Course  of 
Psychology 


General  View  and  Relation  to  Other  Sciences. 

General  View  and  Relation  to  Other  Sciences. 

1.  Definition — Departments. 

2.  Scope. 

3.  Methods. 

4.  Standpoint. 


Memory:  — 


Section  One. 


1.  Laws  of  memory. 

2.  Elements. 

3.  Conditions. 

4.  Principles  of  training. 

5.  Experimental  study  of  memory. 

6.  Memory  systems. 

7.  Diseases  of  memory. 

8.  Memory  types. 


Section  Two. 

Attention:  — 

1.  Physiological  factors — Sensory  factors. 

2.  Laws  of  attention  (Scripture). 

a.  Law  of  bigness. 

b.  Law  of  intensity  or  brightness. 

c.  Law  of  feeling. 

d.  Law  of  expectation. 

e.  Law  of  change. 

Laws  of  attention  (Titchener). 

a.  Clearness  is  an  attribute  of  sensation. 

b.  The  law  of  two  levels. 

c.  Law  of  accommodation  and  inertia. 

d.  Law  of  prior  entry. 

e.  Law  of  limited  range. 

f.  Law  of  temporal  instability. 

g.  Law  of  degree  of  clearness. 

3.  Mind  wandering. 
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Section  Three. 

Physical  Basis  of  Psychic  Activity. 

1.  The  Nervous  System. 

a.  Divisions:  Cerebro,  spinal,  sympathetic,  cen- 

tral, peripheral,  connecting. 

b.  Functions:  Cerebrum,  cerebellum,  the  medulla, 

the  cord,  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  plexuses 
and  ganglia. 

c.  Integrative  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

d.  Hughlings  Jackson’s  three  levels. 

e.  Voluntary,  automatic  and  reflex  activity. 

2.  Nervous  elements. 

a.  Neurones:  Cell  body,  neucleus,  neurite,  den- 

drite. 

b.  Varieties  of  cells  in  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 

the  cord  and  the  ganglia. 

3.  Stimuli. 

a.  Pfluger’s  Laws. 

b.  Rate  of  transmission  of  stimulus. 

c.  Direction  of  different  sorts  of  stimuli,  two 

tracts. 

d.  Sensory  and  motor  tracts. 

e.  Cerebral  centers,  motor,  sensory,  visual,  audi- 

tory, olfactory,  ideational. 

f.  Associative  tracts. 

4.  Relation  of  mind  and  body. 

a.  Parallelism,  interaction. 

b.  The  pyschic  known  directly,  experience. 

Section  Four. 

I.  The  elements  of  mental  life. 

a.  Sensations. 

b.  Images. 

c.  Affections. 

1.  Sensations. 

a.  Attributes. 

i.  Quality. 

ii.  Intensity. 

iii.  Clearness. 

iv.  Duration. 

b.  Classification. 

i.  Visual. 

ii.  Auditory. 

iii.  Tactual. 

iv.  Olfactory. 

v.  Gustatory. 

vi.  Cutaneous, 

vii.  Kinesthetic. 
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c.  Limits  and  conditions  of  sensation. 

2.  Visual  sensations. 

a.  The  eye — its  nerves  and  muscles,  retinal  ele- 

ments, refracting  media,  evolution  of  the  eye. 

b.  Visual  qualities,  color  and  brightness,  color 

blindness,  color  theories. 

c.  Visual  duration,  latent  time,  brightness,  move- 

ment. 

d.  Visual  intensity,  nature,  discrimination. 

e.  After-images. 

f.  The  visual  field  and  visual  space. 

3.  Auditory  sensations. 

a.  The  ear,  its  description,  structure  and  function. 

b.  Auditory  quality,  tones,  noises,  timbre. 

c.  Auditory  intensity,  sensibility  and  discrimina- 

tion. 

d.  Auditory  duration,  latent  time,  lag,  rhythm  and 

fatigue. 

4.  Taste. 

a.  Organs,  quality,  intensity,  duration. 

5.  Tactual  sensations. 

a.  Organs,  quality,  intensity,  duration. 

6.  Smell. 

a.  Organs,  quality,  intensity,  duration. 

7.  Cutaneous  and  kinesthetic  sensations. 

a.  Organs,  quality,  intensity,  duration. 

8.  Temperature,  pain  and  equilibrium. 

9.  Illusions. 

Section  Five. 

1.  Dreams  and  the  Trance. 

a.  Nature,  causes,  explanation,  problems  involved. 

2.  Mental  diseases. 

3.  Stages  in  Mental  Development. 

a.  Infancy  and  its  meaning. 

b.  Childhood. 

c.  Boyhood  and  girlhood. 

d.  Adolescence. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Body  and  Heredity. 

5.  The  Animal  Mind. 

6.  Instinct  and  Play. 

7.  Rhythm  and  Fatigue. 

8.  Reaction  Time  and  Habit. 

9.  Character. 

Section  Six. 

1.  Aspects  of  the  Affective  Life. 

2.  Fear  and  the  Emotions. 

3.  The  James-Lange  Theory. 
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4.  The  Feelings. 

a.  Intellectual. 

b.  Social  and  Moral. 

c.  Religious. 

d.  Esthetic. 

Section  Seven. 

1.  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  Individual  Differences. 

3.  Psychology  and  the  School  Curriculum. 

4.  Applications  of  Psychology. 
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Individual  and  Social. 
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mals. N.  Y.,  1873. 
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Outline  of  the  Work  in  Pedagogy 


I.  Problems  of  the  School. 

1.  Organization. 

a.  Every  possible  type  of  pupil,  with  varying  home 
and  social  opportunities  and  extremes  of  di- 
vergent interest  must  be  dealt  with. 

b.  Difficulties  of  the  identical  curriculum. 

c.  The  problem  of  elimination. 

d.  Need  of  differentiation. 

e.  Two-fold  object  of  every  school. 

(1)  “To  give  technical  knowledge  and  train 
the  intellect.” 

(2)  “To  ennoble  the  soul  and  establish  char- 
acter.” 

2.  The  Curriculum. 

a.  Form  and  content  studies. 

b.  The  so-called  “enrichment.” 

c.  Home  study. 

The  programme:  “Give  the  essentials  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  school  day ; give  the  culture 
subjects  the  balance”.  Give  the  essentials 
those  portions  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  during  which  the  pupil  has  a maxi- 
mum of  available  energy.  Cut  down  the  de- 
tails of  the  essentials,  prune  them  to  a very 
simple  but  very  definite  program,  then  teach 
thoroughly,  relentlessly,  demanding  of  the 
child  unremitting  and  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  attention.  Let  this  complete  the  school 
day  so  far  as  hard  work  is  concerned,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  done  at  home.  For  the  balance 
of  the  day  introduce  him  to  the  content  stud- 
ies and  the  arts,  but  extend  this  to  him  in  the 
spirit  of  privilege,  not  as  a duty  or  task.  Give 
him  reasonable  liberty,  growing  in  amount  as 
he  grows,  to  cull  for  himself  that  which  in- 
dividuality demands.  Most  important  of  all, 
do  not  hamper  or  depress  him  with  home 
work,  tests,  or  examination,  in  these  subjects.” 

3.  Moral  Training. 

a.  The  school  one  of  the  centers  for  moral  training. 

b.  Morality  rooted  in  the  impulses  and  instincts  of 
the  individual. 
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c. 


d. 


The  social  situation  the  stimulus  for  the  dis- 
charge of  these  impulses. 

“The  highest  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  developed  only  in  schools  where  every  sub- 
ject and  every  exercise  is  inspired  and  guided 
by  a high  moral  purpose.  The  educational 
problem,  then,  is  ethical  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. The  child,  as  a self  activity,  is 
its  center.  It  is  a moral  being.  The  rest  of 
the  universe  is  the  environmental  means  <Jf 
the  child’s  education”. 


II.  Pedagogy  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

A.  Composition. 

Summary  of  the  criteria  applying  to  the  formal 
composition  of  the  elementary  school: 


Literature 


Prose 

Poetry 


Rhetoric 


f Narration 
i Description 
I Exposition 
[ Argument 


(feeling  prominent) 
(thought  prominent) 


As  to 


Expression 


Oral 


Written 


f Oration 
Declamation  | Speech 
<1  Lecture 


Debate 

Letter 

Theme 


Address 
[ Sermon 

| Social 
I Business 


Copy 


by  eye 
by  ear 


Originality 


f Paraphrase 

Reproduction.  *!  Abstract 

{ Expansion  Elaboration 


l 


Imitation 

Recall 

Research 

Invention 
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B.  Grammar. 

(1)  The  essentials  to  be  taught. 

a.  Of  Nouns — Number,  Case,  Classification. 

b.  Of  Pronouns — Number,  Person,  Case. 

c.  Of  Verbs — Number,  Person,  Tense,  Voice,  Trans- 

itive and  intransitive. 

d.  Of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs — Comparison. 

C.  Arithmetic. 

(1)  Drill  in  performing  the  fundamental  processes  to  de- 

velop automatic,  effective  and  habitual  reactions. 

(2)  Application  of  the  fundamental  processes  in  measure- 

ments, viz.,  area,  longitude  and  time,  etc. 

(3)  Pass  from  the  concrete  to>  the  abstract. 

(4)  Mental  arithmetic. 

a.  To  ensure  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

b.  To  develop  dexterity. 

c.  To  recapitulate  work. 

d.  To  develop  habits  of  mental  concentration. 

(5)  Discussion  of  the  current  methods  of  teaching. 

a.  Cramming — starting  dogmatically  from  rules. 

b.  Demonstrative — proving  the  rule,  then  working 

by  rule. 

c.  Heuristic. 

(6)  Outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  eight  years. 

D.  Nature  Study. 

(1)  “Learning  those  things  best  worth  knowing,  and  do- 

ing those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living”. 

(2)  Scope. 

a.  Weather  Study. 

b.  School  and  Home  Gardens. 

c.  Animal  and  Plant  Life  readily  accessible  to  the 

children. 

d.  Mineral  and  soil  studies. 

e.  Topography  of  the  neighborhood. 

f.  Elementary  science. 

(3)  Method. 

a.  Object  lessons. 

b.  Excursions. 

c.  Experiment. 

E.  Geography. 

1.  Preliminary  lessons  in  form  and  direction. 

2.  Appeals  to  child’s  constructive  imagination. 

3.  Making  and  use  of  geographical  models. 

4.  Methods — discussion  of  each. 

a.  Synthetic. 

b.  Analytic. 

c.  Inductive, 

d.  Deductive. 
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F. 

G. 


abcef 

H. 


I. 


5.  Courses  in  Geography. 

a.  Primary. 

b.  Descriptive. 

c.  Physical. 

d.  Economic  geography. 

History. 

(See  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.) 

Reading. 

1.  The  problem. 

2.  Methods. 

a.  Alphabetic. 

b.  Word. 

c.  Phonic. 

3.  Essentials  of  method. 

a.  Graded  work. 

b.  Type  devices. 

c.  Reading  books. 

d.  Silent  reading. 

e.  Word  building. 

Spelling. 

1.  Difficulties. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching. 

3.  Rules  for  spelling. 

Writing. 

1.  Objects. 

a.  To  teach  correct  forms  of  letters. 

b.  To  train  to  the  use  of  these  forms. 

c.  To  correct  and  perfect  the  handwriting  already 

formed. 

d.  To  teach  simple  business  forms  and  accounts. 

2.  Materials. 

3.  Directions. 


J.  Literature. 


1.  Sagas. 

2.  Fables. 

3.  Verses. 

4.  Fairy  Tales. 

5.  Heroic  Adventures. 

6.  Folk  lore. 

7.  Drama. 


K.  Manual  Training. 

1.  Desk  work. 

2.  Shop  work. 


L.  Music. 

1.  Exercises  to  establish  motor  rhythm. 

2.  Simple  songs — motion  songs — rote  singing. 
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3.  Introduction  to  notation. 

4.  Reading  and  writing  musical  phrases. 

5.  Appreciation  and  interpretation. 

The  Teacher. 

1.  The  Teacher’s  Equipment. 

a.  Physiological;  sound  in  every  bodily  particular. 

b.  Mental;  well  balanced. 

c.  Moral;  self  controlled,  supreme  devotion. 

2.  Developing  Characteristics. 

a.  Bad;  nervousness,  business  incompetency,  fail- 

ing physical  tone,  conservatism  and  ruts,  affec- 
tation and  conceit,  bad  temper. 

b.  Good;  thoroughness,  punctuality,  persistence, 

freedom  from  temptation,  good  associations, 
high  standard  of  morality,  religious  life. 

3.  Habits  to  be  cultivated. 

a.  Leadership,  economy,  neatness,  order,  courtesy, 
dignity,  exemplary  life,  buoyant  energy. 

4.  General  training. 

a.  Broad  scholarship — special  study — accomplish- 
ments making  for  good  fellowship — practical 
citizen — self-sacrificing  work — some  avocation. 

5.  Special  training. 

a.  Professional  study.  Supervised  study. 

6.  Degenerative  Tendencies  among  Teachers. 

a.  Reading  below  one’s  level. 

b.  Danger  of  arrested  mental  growth. 

c.  Lack  of  plasticity. 

Discipline. 

1.  Object. 

a.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school. 

b.  To  cultivate  self-control. 

2.  Factors  in  securing  discipline. 

a.  Voice;  smooth  or  stridulent;  soothing  or  excit- 

ing. 

b.  Dress;  harmonious  and  pleasing  or  otherwise. 

c.  Self-control;  secured  with  age  and  experience. 

d.  The  eye;  always  a strong  factor  in  control. 

e.  Story  telling;  offers  a field  for  mental  activity. 

f.  Play;  physical  activity. 

g.  Punishment. 

i.  Easiest  solution  of  problems  in  discipline. 

ii.  Teacher  loses  temper, 

iii.  Pupil  loses  self-respect. 

3.  School  Vices. 

a.  Idleness,  whispering,  disorderly  movements  in 
the  school  room,  injury  to  property,  rudeness 
of  speech  or  act,  in  the  intercourse  of  every  day 
life. 
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4.  School  Virtues. 

a.  Regularity  in  attendance,  promptness,  obedience, 
truthfulness,  earnestness,  diligence,  kindness, 
neatness,  thoroughness  in  preparation  and  reci- 
tation of  lessons. 

V.  Legal  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Of  the  certificate. 

2.  Of  relations  to  pupils. 

3.  Of  relations  to  school  authority. 

4.  Of  board. 

5.  Of  length  of  service. 

6.  Of  salary. 

VI.  The  Recitation. 

1.  Object. 

a.  To  secure  study.  \ 

b.  Toi  influence  the  form  and  method  of  study. 

c.  To  ascertain  the  result  of  study. 

d.  To  give  direct  instruction. 

e.  To  fix  knowledge  in  the  mind.  j 

f.  To  train  to  clear  and  correct  thinking. 

g.  To  train  to  ready,  clear  and  correct  expression 

of  thought. 

2.  Essentials. 

a.  Every  member  of  the  class  must  recite  the  en- 

tire lesson. 

b.  Every  fact  in  the  lesson  must  be  recited  in  full. 

c.  The  interest  and  attention  of  every  pupil  in  the 

class  must  be  enlisted  in  the  entire  recitation. 

3.  Rules  for  Conducting. 

a.  Call  up  pupils  in  no  regular  order. 

b.  Indicate  the  point  to  be  recited  before  calling 

upon  the  pupil. 

c.  Hold  every  pupil  in  the  class  to  have  made  the 

mistakes  of  every  other,  unless  he  correct  those 
mistakes. 

d.  When  the  pupil  fails  in  attention,  call  upon  him 

to  recite  at  once. 

e.  Allow  no  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  during 

the  recitation,  and  use  none  yourself  (excep- 
tions) . 

f.  Frequently  have  the  recitation  made  in  complete 

and  correct  sentences. 

g.  Take  up  all  parts  of  the  lesson  in  which  the  pu- 

pils have  failed  in  a thorough  review. 

h.  Make  thorough  work. 

4.  Models  of  conducting. 

a.  Lecture  method. 

b.  Catechetical. 

c.  Memoriter. 

d.  Concert  method. 
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e.  The  topical. 

f.  Summary. 

a.  Characteristics,  defects,  advantages,  uses 
and  rules  for  each. 

VII.  Study. 

“Study  does  not  take  place  without  stimulus  or  motive.” 
“Studying  is  the  process  of  assimilation  of  knowledge  and 
reorganizing  of  experience.” 

/ 1.  Factors  of  Study. 

a.  Specific  purpose. 

b.  Supplementary  thought. 

c.  Organization  of  collected  facts. 

d.  Judgment  of  worth  of  statements. 

e.  Memorizing. 

f.  Using  of  ideas. 

g.  Tentative  attitude. 

h.  Provision  for  individuality. 

(The  above  factors  are  taken  from  McMurray’s  “How  to 
Study”.) 

VIII.  Principles  of  Teaching. 

1.  Physical  Education. 

2.  Instincts,  Capacities,  Interests. 

3.  Individual  differences. 

4.  Attention,  apperception,  association. 

5.  Motor  education  and  expression. 

6.  Analysis  and  reading. 

7.  Moral  training — affective  responses. 

8.  Necessity  for  a scientific  study  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

IX.  Child  Study. 


1. 

Methods. 

2. 

Facts  of  growth. 

3. 

Health  of  the  child. 

4. 

Nervous  system  and  the 

senses. 

5. 

Iilstincts,  fetichism  and  the  superstitions. 

6. 

Curiosity  and  interests. 

7. 

Habit. 

8. 

Fatigue. 

9. 

Speech  and  drawing. 

10. 

Child  religion. 

11. 

Exceptional  and  defective 

children. 

12. 

The  child  and  the  race. 

School  Hygiene. 

1.  Sleep  and  its  relation  to  study. 

2.  Hygiene  of  the  teeth. 

3.  Hygiene  of  the  nose. 

4.  Hygiene  of  the  eyes. 

5.  Hygiene  of  clothes. 

6.  School  buildings  and  grounds. 
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7.  Play  and  its  hygienic  reaction. 

8.  Physiological  age  and  its  relation  to  intellectual  de- 

velopment. 

9.  The  psychological  clinic. 

XI.  School  Law. 

1.  Comparison  of  laws  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 

2.  Compulsory  attendance. 

3.  School  officers. 

4.  Qualification  of  voters. 

5.  Certificates. 

6.  Training  schools. 

7.  Sources  and  distribution  of  money. 

8.  Duties  and  power  of  State  Department. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Geography 


Course  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a pedagogical  survey  of  the 
subject  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  it  in  the  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 


1.  Primary  or  Home  Geography. 

Topics  to  be  discussed: 

1.  How  prepare  the  child’s  mind  for  the  study  of  for- 

mal geography? 

2.  What  topics  are  fundamental  to  a formal  study  of  geo- 

graphy? 

3.  Why  should  the  geography  of  the  early  grades  be  geo- 

graphy of  observation? 

4.  What  are  the  limits  of  home  geography? 

5.  Are  excursions  with  classes  of  children  practicable? 

Under  what  circumstances? 

6.  How  employ  the  child’s  motor  activities  in  geography 

study? 

Outlines  for  lesson  presentation  to  be  prepared  upon  the 
following  topics: 


direction 

position 

size 

distance 

form 

color 


plants 

animals 

peoples 

occupations 

commerce 

minerals 


day  and  night 
seasons 
climates 
forms  of  land 
and  water 
erosion  and  deposit 


The  Town: 


Map. 

Public  buildings. 
Water-supply. 
Gas  supply. 
Electricity. 
Industries. 


The  Earth-Ball. 

Position  in  the  solar  system. 

Shape,  size,  motions,  circumference,  diameter,  poles,  lati- 
tude, longitude,  circles,  zones,  continents,  seas. 

II.  Formal  'Geography. 

Topics  for  discussion: 

1.  What  is  the  proper  use  of  the  textbook? 
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2.  Choice  of  lesson  material.  Shall  each  topic  be  treated 

with  the  same  consideration? 

3.  Value  of  type  studies. 

4.  Place  of  comparison  in  geography  teaching. 

5.  Value  and  aim  of  drawing. 

6.  Devices  for  representation  of  surface,  such  as  sand 

modelling,  paper  pulp,  putty,  and  chalk  molding. 

7.  In  what  order  should  the  continents  be  studied? 

Outlines  for  lesson  presentation  prepared  on  the  following 

topics: 

North  America:  position,  size,  shape,  surface,  climate, 
plant  and  animal  life,  countries.  Other  continents  com- 
pared. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  studied  as  a type;  Andes,  Appalach- 
ians, Alps,  Himalayas  compared. 

Mississippi  River  Basin  studied  as  a type;  the  Volga  and 
La  Plata  compared.  The  Colorado'  and  St.  Lawrence 
contrasted. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea  compared  with  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Other  commer- 
cial routes  compared. 

A comparison  of  the  great  plateaus  of  the  earth;  Great 
Western,  Bolivia,  Thibet,  Abyssinia. 

New  York,  a type  of  the  sea-port  city.  Liverpool,  Havre 
and  Hamburg  compared. 

Pittsburg,  a type  of  an  industrial  center.  Lyons,  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  compared. 

A type  study  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  states  and  coun- 
tries compared. 

Further  suggestions  for  comparisons: 

California  with  Chile. 

Florida  with  Italy  and  Korea. 

Alaska  with  Norway  and  Sweden. 

England,  an  island  country,  with  Japan. 

The  Panama  with  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Amazon  River  with  the  Congo. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  industry.  Location  of  ore,  mining, 
transportation,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  use;  lead- 
ing countries  in  its  production  and  manufacture. 

The  Cotton  Industry.  Growth  of  plant,  preparation  of 
the  raw  material;  manufacturing  centers;  place  as  an 
article  of  commerce;  leading  countries  in  its  production. 

The  latter  two  topics  will  be  used  as  types  of  the  great  in- 
dustries, or  if  time  permits  the  coal,  wheat,  sugar  and 

meat  industries  will  be  treated  in  a similar  manner. 
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A Syllabus  of  the  History 
of  Education 


PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES:  EDUCATION  IN  ITS  SIMPLEST 

FORM. 

I.  Meaning  of  primitive  society.  How  primitive  peoples  lived. 

Examples  of  primitive  tribes  today. 

II.  Reasons  for  studying  primitive  education. 

1.  In  a,  simple  society,  the  nature,  purpose,  method  and 

result  of  education  are  readily  seen. 

2.  By  beginning  at  the  starting  point,  the  later  complex 

stages  are  better  understood. 

III.  Practical  Education. 

1.  By  unconscious  imitation,  or  playing  at  work. 

2.  By  conscious  imitation,  that  is  helping  the  parent 

work. 

IV.  Education  through  Religious  and  Social  Ceremonies.  Ex- 

amples of  each. 

V.  Transition  to  a higher  stage  marked  by: 

1.  The  evolution  of  a teaching  class. 

2.  Definite  matter  for  study. 

3.  The  elaboration  of  a method  of  instruction. 

Text,  Chap.  I,  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture. 

ORIENTAL  EDUCATION:  EDUCATION  AS  RECAPITULA- 
TION: CHINA  AS  A TYPE. 

I.  Six  Ways  in  which  Oriental  nations  were  alike: 

1.  They  were  isolated. 

2.  They  were  exclusive. 

3.  They  adhered  to  hard  and  fast  social  distinctions. 

4.  They  believed  that  wisdom  comes  from  the  past  or 

from  priests. 

5.  Ruled  by  a special  class  claiming  authority  from  a 

higher  power. 
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6.  Religion  and  government  closely  related. 

(Quoted  from  Taylor’s  Syllabus  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion.) 

Hence,  one  nation  may  be  studied  as  a type  of  all  six. 

II.  Why  choose  Chinese  education  as  a type? 

1.  Most  elaborate. 

2.  Longest  duration. 

3.  Offers  the  best  opportunity  for  study  in  the  present. 
III.  Chinese  Education. 

1.  The  written  language. 

a.  Difficult  of  mastery;  thousands  of  ideographs. 

b.  Unlike  the  spoken  language. 

2.  Chinese  literature. 

a.  The  four  books  and  the  five  classics.  Confuc- 
ianism, define.  (For  extracts  see  text  p.  13.) 

3.  Work  of  the  Chinese  Schools. 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Memorizing  the  literature. 

d.  Literary  composition. 

4.  Organization  of  education. 

a.  Numerous  schools.  Private  support. 

b.  Highly  organized  system  of  examinations. 

c.  Method — imitation. 

d.  Comparatively  few  can  be  educated. 

(Since  1903  important  changes  rapidly  taking  place.) 

Text,  11-19,  23-25,  Monroe,  17-49. 

Kemp,  17-25. 

Painter,  11-18. 

THE  GREEKS,  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

I.  The  Homeric  or  Traditional  Period. 

1.  Ideals,  courage,  action  and  wisdom. 

2.  No.  organized  control  of  Education.  Training  given 

in  the  home  and  in  the  camp. 

3.  Sources  of  knowledge,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Text  31-32.  Monroe,  62-67. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer — The  Siege  of  Troy,  Lang. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer — The  Siege  of  Troy,  Bryant. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Brooks. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Church. 

II.  Old  Greek  Education  of  the  Historic  Period  to  about  450 
B.  C. 

A.  Spartan  Education. 

1.  Ideal,  education  for  the  state. 

2.  Method;  infancy,  home  training.  State  training  su- 

pervised by  public  officials. 
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3.  Education,  of  girls. 

4.  The  family  and  the  state. 

Text  33-40.  Kemp  57-62.  Painter,  41-46.  Monroe,  70-79. 

B.  The  Old  Athenian  System. 

1.  Aim. 

(a)  Individualism.  Contrast  with  Sparta  and  with 
Oriental  systems. 

(b)  Self  expression  through  philosophy,  literature, 

art,  science,  religion,  civic  and  military  ac- 
tivity. 

(c)  The  Athenian  moral  idea;  virtue  through  edu- 

cation and  self-control. 

2.  Content. 

(a)  Music  in  the  wide  Greek  sense. 

(b)  Gymnastics.  \ 

3.  Organization.  Stages: 

(a)  Infancy.  The  Nurse,  Games,  Play,  Legends.  | 

(b)  Elementary  education  after  the  age  of  seven.  | 

Boys  only.  The  pedagogue.  Mental  educa-  | 
tion  at  the  music  school  by  the  grammatist.  I 
Music  beginning  at  13  by  the  music  master. 
Physical  education  at  the  palaestra  by  the  / 
paedatribe. 

(c)  Advanced  education.  Physical  training  con- 

tinued. Cadets.  Military  training.  Train- 
ing in  civic  duties  by  free  intercourse  with 
older  men. 

4.  Method.  Absence  of  pedagogical  principles.  Imita- 

tion of  a living  example  of  “inspirer”. 

Text  40-52.  Mahaffey,  Old  Greek  Education.  Other  refer- 
ences same  as  for  Sparta. 

C.  New  Greek  Education;  Transitional  Period  (480  B.  C.  338 

B.  C). 

1.  Social,  political,  literary  and  religious  changes,  affect 

the  educational  idea.  Individualism  triumphs. 

2.  The  Sophists  meet  the  new  demand.  What  they  taught. 

Protagoras.  Gorgias. 

3.  The  Greek  Educational  Theorists. 

A.  Socrates  (469-399).  His  relation  to  the  Sophists.  Educa- 

tional aim.  The  Socratic  method.  His  influence. 

Text,  60-63.  Monroe,  122-130.  Kemp,  73-76.  Painter,  63- 
67.  Davidson,  107-113.  Compayre,  22-27.  Mahaffey, 
Chap.  VIII. 

B.  Plato.  (427-347.) 

a.  Biography. 

b.  Plato’s  educational  theory,  found  in  his  “Repub-  , 

lie”.  The  ideal  state.  Aim.  Form.  Organiz- 
ation. Social  orders.  Stages  of  education. 
Curriculum.  Education  of  women. 
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c.  Plato’s  influence. 

Text,  63-68.  Monroe,  130-136.  Monroe’s  Source  Book,  138 
et  seq.  Kemp,  77-78.  Painter,  67-73.  Davidson,  133-150. 
Compayre,  27-34.  Hailman,  35-37.  Bussell — School  of 
Plato.  Burges — Plato’s  Works,  Vol.  V.  Bryan,  Plato  the 
Teacher.  Cary,  Plato.  Bulkley,  Plato’s  Best  Thoughts. 
Collins’  Ancient  Classics.  Davies  & Vaughan,  The  Re- 
public of  Plato.  Mahaffy  Chap.  X. 

3.  Aristotle  (384-322  B.  C.). 

a.  Biography. 

b.  Theory  of  Education. 

i.  Aim — Temperate  enjoyment  of  cultured  and  virtuous 

leisure. 

ii.  Content — reading,  writing,  drawing,  music. 

c.  Aristotle’s  influence  upon  philosophy,  science, 

method  and  educational  history. 

Text,  68-73.  Monroe,  146-160.  Kemp,  79-80.  Painter,  73-77. 
Davidson,  153-202.  Compayre,  36-40.  Mahaffy,  Chap.  X. 
IV.  The  Cosmopolitan  Period  of  Greek  Education.  250  (?)-146 
B.  C. 

1.  Characteristics.  Triumph  of  individualism.  Neglect 

of  the  state  and  society. 

2.  Spread  of  Greek  Culture.  Extent;  reasons  for;  char- 

acter of. 

3.  New  types  of  schools. 

Text,  73-78.  Monroe,  160-172.  Davidson  205-213. 

Summary: 

Text,  78-79. 

ROMAN  EDUCATION. 

Early  Roman  Period. 

II.  Aims;  moral,  social  and  practical. 

II.  Means.  Education,  domestic.  The  mother’s  part.  The 
father’s  part.  Use  of  heroic  legends,  national  hymns  and 
I . “The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables”.  Small  private  schools 

i near  the  end  of  the  period. 

1III.  Contrast,  essential  spirit  of  early  Greek  education  with 
early  Roman. 

Text,  80-88. 

The  Introduction  of  Greek  Schools. 

I.  Various  Greeks  open  private  schools  at  Rome,  260  B.  C.  and 
later. 

II.  Early  Latin  literature: 

1.  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

2.  Historical  poems  by  Naevius. 

3.  Andronicus  translates  Odyssey. 
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III.  Kinds  of  Schools. 

1.  Schools  of  the  literator. 

2.  Schools  of  the  grammatists. 

3.  Rhetorical  schools. 

IV.  Complete  dominance  of  Greek  intellectual  ideas. 

The  Hellenized  Period  of  Roman  Education,  50  B.  C. — 200  A.  D. 

I.  Elementary  schools  continued. 

II.  Rhetorical  schools  more  highly  organized. 

III.  Distinct  Latin  and  Greek  types.  Public  support. 

IV.  Demand  for  training  in  oratory. 

V.  Universities. 

VI.  Libraries. 

VII.  Educational  writers.  Seneca,  Quintillian. 

Fourth  Period:  The  Decline. 

Began  with  the  gradual  loss  of  liberty,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era.  Was  marked  from  the  sec- 
ond century. 

Writers — Donatus,  grammar,  400. 

Priscian,  grammar,  500. 

Text — Chap.  IV.  Monroe,  Chap.  IV.  Kemp,  84-89.  Painter, 
77-97.  Davidson,  106-111.  Compayre,  43-52.  Monroe, 
Source  Book. 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  EDUCATION  AS  DISCIPLINE. 

I.  Christianity  became  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire (312-321,  etc.) 

II.  Attitude  of  Christians  toward  Pagan  learning.  Greek 
Christians  favorable.  Western  Christians  hostile.  Rea- 
sons for. 

Text,  104-108.  Monroe,  221-243.  Kemp,  97-108.  Painter, 
102-118.  Davidson,  121-132.  Compayre,  61-67.  Read  Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia  for  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

III.  Early  Christian  Schools.  I. 

.1.  Oatechumenal,  trained  converts. 

2.  Catechetical,  trained  ministers. 

3.  Cathedral,  trained  those  to  be  supervised  by  a Bishop. 
Text,  108-9-10. 

IV.  Monasticism. 

1.  Origin  of.  Primary  idea  is  asceticism.  Rise  in  the 

East.  In  the  West.  St.  Anthony.  Athanasius. 
Jerome. 

2.  Famous  monasteries;  Monte  Cassino,  Italy;  Tours, 
France;  Iona,  Scotland;  Fulda,  Germany. 
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3.  Education  in  the  Monasteries. 

a.  Inner  Schools. 

b.  Outer  Schools. 

c.  The  scriptorium. 

d.  Elementary  work. 

e.  The  seven  liberal  arts. 

4.  Our  debt  to  the  monasteries: 

The  copying  of  manuscripts  and  the  preservation  of  learn- 
ing. 

5.  Educational  writers  of  the  early  middle  ages.  Capella 
Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isodore. 

Text,  110-124.  Monroe,  243-274.  Kemp.  109-121.  Painter, 
118-122.  For  a description  of  life  in  a monastery,  read 
Traill,  Social  England,  Vol.  1,  pps.  550-558. 

THE  CAROLINGIAN  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING. 

I.  Work  of  Charlemagne  the  one  important  break  in  monastic 
dominance  in  education. 

1.  His  ambition. 

2.  Alcuin  as  minister  of  education. 

3.  The  palace  school. 

4.  He  tries  to  reform  parochial  instruction. 

5.  Rabanus  Maurus  at  Fulda — noted  pupils  of  Alcuin. 

6.  Joannes  Scotus — Greek  scholar. 

7.  The  work  of  Rabanus  and  John  leads  directly  to 

Scholasticism. 

Text,  125-128. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORMS  OF  EDUCATION,  OTHER;  THAN 
MONASTIC,  DURING  THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES. 

I.  Scholasticism,  not  a type  of  education,  but  a kind  of  intel- 
lectual life. 

1.  Purpose,  to  bring  reason  to  the  support  of  faith. 

2.  Reasons  why  it  arose. 

3.  Content.  Religious  thought  in  logical  form. 

4.  Method.  Logical  analysis. 

5 The  great  school  men;  Anselm,  Abelard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  William  of  Occam. 

6.  Merits  and  demerits  of  scholastic  education. 

Text,  128-138. 


II.  The  University  Movement,  12th  to  15th  centuries. 
1.  Origin  of. 


a. 

The  Northmen  accepted  a settled 

life. 

b. 

The  world  did  not  end  in  1000  A. 

D. 

c. 

Character  of  Teutonic  mind,  enjoyed  discussion. 

d. 

The  rise  of  cities. 

e. 

Commercial  enterprise. 

f. 

Influence  of  Saracen  learning. 
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2.  Founding  of: 

a.  Naples. 

b.  Paris. 

c.  Bologna. 

3.  Universities  differed  from  previous  schools  in: 

a.  Location,  centers  of  population. 

b.  'Government,  democratic. 

c.  Privileges,  legal  and  pecuniary. 

4.  The  faculty. 

5.  Degrees. 

6.  Method  and  content,  scholastic. 

7.  Influence. 

Text,  138-147.  Monroe  313-327. 

III.  Chivalry. 

1.  Nature  and  origin. 

2.  Ideals  of  chivalry. 

3.  Training  of  the  knight. 

4.  Training  of  the  lady. 

5.  Influence  upon  modern  literature. 

Text,  147-150. 

IV.  The  Crusades. 

What  they  were.  Effects:  Brought  Saracen  learning  into 
the  West.  Also  arts  and  crafts,  thus  stimulating  learn- 
ing, industry  and  commerce. 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
ASPECTS. 

I.  Control  of  education  had  passed  from  the  monasteries  to  the 
schools. 

II.  Work  of  the  Gray  Friars  and  the  Black  Friars.  (Read  Rus- 
kin’s  Mornings  in  Florence.) 

III.  Influence  and  branches  of  Saracen  learning.  Text  154-155. 

IV.  New  schools.  Chantry  schools.  Guild  schools.  For  read- 

ing on  this  topic,  see  the  various  textbooks  on  history  of 
education. 

THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  14th,  15th,  16th 
CENTURIES. 

I.  Essential  feature,  individualism. 

1.  Three  new  interests. 

a.  Real  life  of  the  past,  as  shown  in  the  Roman  and 

Greek  classics. 

b.  The  newly  discovered  world  of  physical  science. 

c.  The  world  of  human  emotions,  including  the  en- 

joyment of  this  life,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful. 
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2.  Work  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Barzizza. 

3.  In  the  North  the  Renaissance  became  a social  and  re- 

ligions reform. 

II.  The  Educational  Meaning  of  the  Renaissance. 

1.  The  revival  of  the  idea  of  a liberal  education. 

2.  Degenerated  into  the  narrow  humanistic  education. 

III.  Some  Renaissance  educators. 

Vittorino  da  Feltra,  Agricola  Reuchlin,  Erasmus  and 
Ascham. 

Special  study  of  Erasmus. 

a.  Biography. 

b.  Ways  in  which  he  exerted  influence. 

Through  teaching,  correspondence,  as  a pub- 
licist, as  an  author.  (The  Colloquies)  his 
editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  through 
textbooks,  and  his  discussions  of  education. 

IV.  The  new  learning  finally  wins  a place  in  the  Universities. 

Examples. 

V.  Types  of  humanistic  schools. 

1.  Schools  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility. 

2.  The  Gymnasium.  Sturm  at  Strassburg. 

3.  The  English  Public  School. 

4.  The  Grammar  School  of  the  American  Colonies. 

Text,  Chapter  VI.  Monroe,  Chapter  VI.  Kemp,  149-161. 
Painter,  140-153.  Compayre,  83-111.  Quick,  1-26. 

THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

I.  What  might  be  logically  expected. 

II.  Why  it  did  not  come. 

III.  Education;  narrow,  formal,  humanistic. 

IV.  Some  school  systems  established. 

V.  Some  Reformation  Educators. 

1.  Martin  Luther,  generous  views. 

2.  John  Calvin,  college  at  Geneva. 

3.  John  Knox,  parish  system  in  Scotland. 

4.  Melanchthon,  Wittenberg. 

The  Schools  of  the  Jesuit  Order: 

I.  The  Jesuits.  Why  organized.  Success.  Suppression.  Con- 
tinuance. Present  day  conditions. 

II.  The  Schools  of  the  Jesuits. 

1.  Organization.  Thorough,  minute.  Discipline  depended 

upon  religious  motive,  rewards  and  emulation. 

2.  Content;  humanistic. 

3.  Method;  analysis,  explanation,  review. 

4.  Greatest  defect,  destroyed  individuality. 

5.  Extent  of  influence. 

Text,  Chapter  VII  Monroe,  401-433.  Kemp,  162-192. 
Painter,  153-194.  Compayre,  112-163.  Quick,  27-62. 
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REALISTIC  EDUCATION. 


I.  Meaning  of. 

1.  Humanistic — Realists,  Rabelais,  Milton.  Study  clas- 

sics for  their  content,  or  relation  to  life. 
Social-Realism.  Montaigne.  Education  through  con- 
tact with  the  world,  especially  by  travel. 
Sense-Realism.  (The  early  scientific  movement.) 
Knowledge  comes  primarily  through  the  senses. 
Mulcaster.  Bacon,  Ratke,  Comenius. 

Text  215-238.  Munroe,  442-480. 

II.  Special  study  of  Comenius. 

1.  Biography. 

2.  Educational  works. 

a.  On  method;  “The  Great  Didactic”  and  “The 

School  of  Infancy.” 

b.  Text  books;  (1)  The  Orbis  Pictus  (2)  Janua  Lin- 

guarum  (3)  Vestibulum  (4)  Atrium. 

3.  Aim;  Education  to  help  man  to  attain  harmony  with 

God. 

4.  Method;  discover  and  imitate  the  procedure  of  nature. 

5.  School  organization: 

a.  The  Mother  School.  (School  of  Infancy.) 

b.  Vernacular  School.  (Mother-tongue  Schools.) 

c.  Latin-School.  (Gymnasium.) 

d.  The  University. 

6.  Curriculum:  The  Pansophic  Scheme.  Pupil  should 

come  in  contact  with  the  outlines  of  all  knowledge. 
Need  not  master  details.  Scheme  a failure. 

7.  Contributions  to  education. 

a.  Favored  universal,  compulsory  education,  for 

both  sexes. 

b.  Source  of  knowledge — sense  perception. 

c.  Practical  plan  of  school  organization. 

d.  Logical  outcome  of  theory,  the  modern  primary 

school. 

Text,  238-248.  Monroe,  480-496.  Compayre,  122-136.  Dav- 
idson, 193-196.  Monroe,  W.  S.,  Comenius  and  the  Begin- 
nings of  Educational  Reform. 

For  the  effects  of  Sense-Realism  on  Schools  see  text  147-15S. 
Real-Schulen  in  Germany.  Academies  in  England  and 
America.  Notice  Franklin  and  the  Academy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Response  of  the  Universities. 
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THE  MODERN  DISCIPLINARY  CONCEPTION  OF 
EDUCATION. 


I.  Origin  of: 

a.  Reasons  why  the  Latin  language  ceased  to  have  a 

functional  or  social  value;  no  longer  the  sole  lan- 
guage of  religion,  diplomacy,  the  courts  or  litera- 
ture. 

b.  Teachers  had  perfected  a method  of  teaching  it,  hence 

wished  to  continue. 

c.  Found  it  in  the  disciplinary  theory  of  education. 

II.  Essential  idea  in  the  theory:  the  process  of  learnng  rather 
than  the  thing  learned  is  the  important  matter  in  educa- 
tion. 

III.  Theory  supported  by  religious  beliefs,  and  by  the  psychol- 

ogy of  the  time. 

IV.  Strength  of  the  theory;  weakness. 

V.  Views  and  influence  of  John  Locke. 

VI.  Prevalence  of  disciplinary  theory  in  schools.  Its  persist- 
ence. 

Text,  Chapter  IX. 

THE  NATURALISTIC  TENDENCY  IN  EDUCATION. 

I.  Relation  to  previous  movements  and  the  times. 

a.  Naturalism;  a negation  of  the  Renaissance. 

b.  A revolt  against  the  formalism  of  the  18th  century. 

c.  A revolt  against  the  artificiality  of  French  life. 

d.  A revolt  against  the  absolutism  in  politics  and  relig- 

ion. 

II.  Voltaire  and  the  Enlightenment. 

III.  Rousseau — the  first  great  Democrat. 

a.  His  early  training  and  life. 

b.  Social  writings.  Origin  of  Inequality.  Social  Contrast. 

c.  Educational  Writings.  The  New  Heloise.  Emile.  The 

Emile — plan  of — three-fold  use  of  the  term  Nature. 
Negative  education.  Education  from  one  to  five. 
Avoid  restrictions.  Education  from  five  to  twelve. 
Moral  training  through  natural  consequences.  Ed- 
ucation from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Interest  the  guide. 
Book  knowledge  not  important.  Education  from 
fifteen  to  twenty.  Moral  education.  Rousseau  first 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  period  of 
adolescence  in  education. 

d.  Result.  Out  of  Rousseau’s  teachings  has  come  the 

“new  education”  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Text,  280-300.  Monroe,  547-575.  Quick,  239-272. 
Worthington’s  Translation  in  Heath’s  Pedagogical  Li- 
brary. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TENDENCY  IN  EDUCATION. 
LEADERS,  PESTALOZZI,  HERBART,  FROEBEL. 

I.  Pestalozzi.  Life  and  work. 

1.  Brief  biography. 

2.  Writings. 

a.  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

b.  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children. 

c.  Evening  Hour  of  a Hermit. 

3.  Pestalozzi  as  a Social  Reformer. 

a.  Neuhof.  Agricultural  experiment 

b.  Orphanage  at  Stanz. 

4.  Pestalozi  as  an  educational  reformer. 

a.  The  Burgdorf  school. 

b.  The  Yverdon  Institute. 

5.  The  influence  of  Pestalozzi.  Taught  that  education  is 

the  best  means  of  social  reforms,  and  is  a natural 
right  rather  than  a religious  necessity. 

Text,  303-318.  Monroe,  597-622.  Kemp,  282-291.  Painter, 
295-306.  Compayre,  417-445.  Quick,  290-383. 

Pestalozzi,  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

Pestalozzi,  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children. 

II.  Herbart,  the  father  of  scientific  pedagogics. 

1.  Brief  biography;  tutor,  associated  with  Pestalozzi, 

taught  philosophy,  conducted  a practice  school. 

2.  Educational  writings. 

a.  The  Esthetic  Revelation  of  the  World,  as  the 

Chief  Function  of  Education. 

b.  Science  of  Education. 

c.  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine. 

3.  Leading  principles. 

a.  Pedagogy  must  be  based  upon  psychology. 

b.  Most  important  mental  activity  is  uniting  new 

experience  to  old;  apperception. 

c.  Proper  apperception  depends  upon  a “many-sid- 

ed interest.” 

d.  The  right  method  of  instruction  has  the  follow- 

ing stages;  preparation,  presentation,  compari- 
son, generalization  and  application. 

4.  Herbart’s  influence  has  brought  about  numerous  plans 

for  the  concentration  of  teaching  and  the  correla- 
tion of  studies. 

Text,  319-329.  Monroe,  622-639.  Davidson,  232-235.  De 
Garmo,  3-98.  Herbart,  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine. 

III.  Froebel. 

Compare  with  Herbart.  Make  the  child,  not  method,  all  im  - 
portant.  3 

1.  Educational  career. 
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2.  Writings. 

a.  Education  of  Man. 

b.  Education  by  Development. 

c.  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten. 

d.  Mother  and  Nursery  Songs. 

3.  With  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon. 

4.  Conception  of  education  implies  four  points;  self-de- 

velopment, right  social  relations,  study  of  nature, 
and  recognition  of  Cod  as  the  unity  back  of  man 
and  nature.  (Paraphrased  from  Taylor,  p.  70.) 

5.  Meaning  and  place  of  self-activity. 

6.  Origin  of  the  kindergarten. 

Text,  329-342.  Monroe,  639-667.  Compayre,  447-465. 

Quick,  384-413.  Kemp,  291-298.  Painter,  306-315.  Froebel, 
Education  of  Man  (Hailman’s  Translation.) 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

A CONTINUATION  OF  SENSE— RE ALISM. 

I.  Reasons  why  the  scientific  tendency  became  marked  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1.  Development  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  naturalistic  theories. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  the  old  humanistic  education  as  a 

preparation  for  modern  life. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  psychological  tendency. 

II.  Two  essential  features. 

1.  Importance  of  the  content  of  studies. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  the  inductive  method  of 


study. 


III.  The  Scientific  theory  of  education  as  formulated  by  Herbert 

Spencer,  in  his  “Education,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physi- 
cal”. 

1.  Aim:  to>  prepare  for  complete  living. 

2.  Re-statement  of  the  values  of  knowledge.  Answer  to 

“What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?” 

a.  That  which  pertains  to  self-preservation. 

b.  That  which  pertains  to  the  care  of  offspring. 

c.  That  which  pertains  to  good  citizenship. 

d.  Ornamental  knowledge. 

3.  Method.  Embodies  the  following  principles: 

a.  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

b.  Proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

c.  Proceed  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational. 

d.  Epitomize  race-evolution. 

IV.  The  Scientific  Tendency  promoted  by  the  work  of  Thomas 


Huxley. 
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Result. 

1.  A new  definition  of  liberal  culture. 

2.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  into 

the  schools. 

Text,  350-368.  Painter,  335-345.  Compayre,  538-556. 

Quick,  439-469.  Spencer,  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral, 
Physical. 


THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  TENDENCY  IN  EDUCATION. 

Compare  with  the  pedagogical  and  scientific  tendencies. 
Sociological  interest  is  chiefly  in  subject  matter.  Raises 
the  question  of  educational  value. 

1.  Sociological  ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel. 

2.  Educational  ideas  of  political  leaders. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Maria  Theresa. 

Franklin. 

Washington. 

Jefferson. 

3.  Education  as  a preparation  for  civilization. 

4.  Place  of  education  in  sociological  theory.  Professor 

Ward’s  views. 

5.  Philanthropic-Religious  Movements  for  Education. 

a.  In  Germany,  by  (a)  Francke  at  Halle  (b)  Base- 

dow and  the  Philanthropinum. 

b.  In  England,  the  Monitorial  Schools  of  Bell  and 

Lancaster. 

c.  Infant  School — France,  Scotland,  England. 
Public  School  Societies  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Development  of  Modern  State  Systems  of  Education. 

a.  State  Schools  developed  first  in  Germany.  The- 
ory announced  by  Luther.  Promoted  bv  Fred- 
erick after  1763.  New  basis  accepted  1794. 

b.  Public  elementary  education  in  France  dates  from 
1833.  Has  made  great  progress  since  1886.  Highly 
centralized  system. 

c.  England.  Public  education  has  developed  slow- 

ly. State  schools  really  date  from  1870. 

d.  The  United  States. 

Early  free  schools  in  New  England.  The  Hor- 
ace Mann  revival.  Gradual  establishment  of 
free  schools  in  all  of  the  States. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

1.  The  difference  between  plants  and  animals;  the  inter-rela- 

tionship between  plants  and  animals. 

2.  A short  study  of  animal  life  taking  a typical  animal  from 

each  class  for  the  purpose  of  showing: 

a.  The  general  classification  of  animal  life. 

b.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  locomotion. 

c.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 

d.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  circulation. 

e.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  defence. 

f.  The  development  of  sex. 

3.  The  different  periods  in  the  life  of  the  animal;  birth, 

growth  and  development,  death. 

Embryo,  life  before  birth;  the  similarity  in  embryonic  de- 
velopment among  all  animals;  its  importance.  What  is 
growth  and  what  is  development?  What  conditions  both? 

4.  The  social  instincts  and  habits  of  animals;  the  community 

life  and  its  benefit,  its  harm. 

5.  The  great  struggle  among  animals;  between  the  same  spe- 

cies, between  different  species.  The  effect  of  this  strug- 
gle upon  the  habits  and  the  development  of  the  animal. 
Does  mankind  have  the  same  kind  of  struggle  and  what 
response  has  he  given? 

6.  The  reproduction  of  animals;  cell  division,  budding,  alter- 

nation of  generations,  spores,  egg  and  sperm  cell,  and  sex. 

7.  A short  study  of  the  birds  of  the  community,  learning  their 

names,  studying  their  nesting  habits,  their  foods,  and 
their  benefit  to  man. 

8.  Insect  life,  their  method  of  reproduction,  beneficial  insects, 

injurious  insects.  Some  things  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  doing  in  Economic  Entomology. 

9.  The  home  of  the  animal;  does  the  animal  live  in  the  place 

where  he  can  live  the  easier?  The  effect  of  climate,  water, 
and  enemies  upon  the  home  of  the  animal. 

10.  The  animals  of  the  past;  the  animals  living  in  the  different 

ages  of  the  world;  the  similarity  of  the  living  species  and 
the  same  species  in  its  beginning;  their  interest  to  the 
student  of  Zoology. 

11.  Evolution  and  Zoology;  the  bearing  of  Embryology,  Fos- 

sils, artificial  selection  upon  evolution. 

12.  Historic  Zoology,  a study  of  the  lives  of  some  men  who  have 

contributed  to  the  development  of  the  subject. 

13.  Economic  and  Civic  Biology. 
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Agriculture  and  Nature  Study 


I.  Farm  Crops. 

1.  The  grains. 

a.  Relative  value  of  each. 

b.  Method  of  cultivation. 

c.  Crop  relation — purpose. 

2.  The  grasses.  Indentification  and  description  of  the  common 

grasses. 

3.  Legumes;  uses — as  foods,  as  fertilizers. 

4.  The  tubers. 

5.  Weeds' — identification  of  the  most  common,  in  garden,  in 

field  and  in  roadside.  Habits  of  growth  and  method  of 
eradication. 

6.  Experiments  in  germination  of  different  grains. 

li.  Soil. 

1.  Formation  of  soil. 

2.  The  water-holding  power  of  different  soils. 

3.  Methods  of  conserving  soil-moisture. 

4.  Humus — its  effect  upon  the  soil. 

5.  Tilling  the  soil — purpose  and  methods  used. 

6.  Practical  methods  of  retaining  soil  fertility. 

7.  The  comparative  yields  of  different  soils. 

8.  The  “worn-out”  field.  How  made  productive. 

III.  Horticulture. 

1.  The  proper  way  to  plant  a tree  and  its  subsequent  care. 

2.  Identification  of  20  or  more  trees  and  shrubs. 

3.  Pruning  of  common  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

4.  Grafting  and  budding. 

5.  How  fruits  fertilize.  Staminate  and  pistilate  flowers. 

6.  The  most  troublesome  insects  and  fungus  enemies  of  trees. 

7.  Plant  propogation — illustrated  examples. 

8.  Cold  frames  and  hotbeds;  their  purpose  and  use. 

IV.  Animal  Studies. 

1.  The  domestic  animals;  comparative  value  of  each. 

2.  Milk;  the  Babcock  test. 

3.  The  milk  pail;  clean  versus  unclean. 

4.  Identification  of  breeds. 

5.  Studies  in  feeding  habits  and  local  live-stock  interests. 

6.  Improvement  of  domestic  animals;  natural  selection;  hered- 

ity, inbreeding. 

7.  The  common  ailments  of  farm  animals;  treatment. 
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V.  The  Homestead. 

1.  Study  of  different  kinds  of  farms.  What  to  raise  on  differ- 
ent farms. 

2.  The  city  home;  how  to  beautify  it. 

3.  The  miner’s  home;  what  can  be  done  for  it. 

4.  How  to  use  the  sweet  pea,  nasturtium,  morning  glory, 

moonvine,  canna,  etc.,  as  a decorative  plant. 

5.  Leveling  for  drains;  construction  of  drains  and  sewers. 

6.  The  germ  nature  of  disease. 

7.  Methods  of  dissemination  of  disease. 

8.  Farm  sanitation. 

9.  Source  and  supply  of  pure  water. 

VI.  Literature. 

1.  Country  Life  in  America. 

2.  Suburban  Life. 

3.  Year  Book,  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Bulletins  of  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

5.  Farm  Dwellings — Wing. 

6.  Breeds;  Characteristics  of  Domestic  Animals. 

7.  References — class.  Plumb. 
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Civics 


The  State. 


I.  The  Township — the  oldest  and  smallest  political  unit. 

1.  Historical  account  (Wulf  the  Saxon  Boy,  in  Andrews, 

Ten  Boys  who  lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till 
now). 

2.  Size  and  method  of  formation. 

3.  Functions  of  officers. 

a.  To  provide  and  maintain  roads. 

b.  To  establish  and  support  schools. 

c.  To  take  care  of  the  poor. 

d.  To  raise  money  for  these  purposes. 

e.  To  keep  order  to  a limited  extent. 

f.  To  hold  elections. 

II.  The  Borough. 

1.  Why  and  how  formed. 

2.  Compare  with  the  township. 

3.  The  borough  council,  number,  organization,  meetings, 

duties. 

III.  The  City. 

1.  Why  and  how  formed  (See  appendix,  Phillips’  Nation 

and  State. 

2.  Compare  with  the  borough. 

a.  Two  councils. 

b.  The  Mayor. 

c.  The  city  authorities  and  the  restricted  liberties 


of  citizens. 


IV.  Duties  of  citizens  in  all  these  groups. 

1.  To  choose  good  officers. 

2.  To  pay  them  well. 

3.  To  encourage  and  support  them  morally. 

4.  To  see  that  they  do  their  work  efficiently  and  hon- 


estly. 


V.  The  County. 

1.  Origin,  Size.  Uses. 

2.  The  county  courts — their  organization  and  jurisdic- 

tion. 

3.  The  keeping  of  records,  deeds,  judgments,  etc. 

4.  The  building  and  care  of  roads. 

Note:  The  county  has  no  legislative  power.  It  merely 
protects  the  rights  of  its  group  under  the  state  laws. 
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VI.  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Government  while  a colony. 

a.  Proprietor  with  charter  privileges  and  restric- 

tions. 

b.  Penn’s  scheme  of  government. 

i.  Governor  appointed  by  the  Proprietor, 

ii.  Assembly  elected  by  a restricted  class  of 
voters. 

2.  How  Pennsylvania  became  a State. 

3.  Powers  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government. 

i.  Collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

ii.  The  right  to  make  treaties. 

iii.  The  right  to  coin  money. 

iv.  The  right  to  engage  in  War. 

4.  How  Pennsylvania  makes  her  laws. 

i.  The  general  assembly — its  composition,  qualifi- 

cation of  members,  term  of  service,  salary. 

ii.  Meeting  and  organization  of  the  State  Legisla- 

ture. 

iii.  Steps  in  the  making  of  a law. 

a.  Writing  and  introduction  of  a bill. 

b.  Referring  the  bill  to  and  consideration  by 

the  Committee. 

iv.  Reporting  the  bill  and  placing  it  on  the  calender. 

v.  The  second  reading. 

vi.  Discussion  and  amendments. 

vii.  The  third  reading  and  final  vote. 

Note:  Practically  the  same  steps  must  be  taken  in  both 
houses. 

5.  The  main  purposes  of  laws. 

i.  To  protect  life,  property  and  health. 

ii.  To  protect  labor  and  regulate  business. 

iii.  To  regulate  and  provide  to  some  extent  for  trans- 

portation. 

iv.  To  promote  education. 

v.  To  conserve  the  resources  of  the  state. 

6.  How  the  people  influence  law  making. 

i.  By  electing  representatives  pledged  against 

certain  measures  and  insisting  that  they  keep 
their  promises. 

ii.  By  letters  and  personal  interviews  with  any 

member  of  the  Legislature. 
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iii.  By  appealing  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  a, 
bill,  by  sending  petitions,  by  writing  for  the 
public  press  and  by  appealing  to  prominent 
persons  to  try  and  influence  legislators. 

7.  How  the  laws  are  carried  out. 

i.  The  governor — his  qualifications,  term  of  elec- 

tion, duties. 

ii.  Other  members  of  the  executive  department. 

8.  The  State  Courts. 

i.  The  Supreme  Court — its  organization,  place  and 
time  of  meeting,  jurisdiction  (see  Smull’s  Leg- 
islative Handbook.) 

ii.  The  Supreme  Court — an  appellate  court  which  as- 
sists the  Supreme  Court  to  settle  the  less  im- 
portant appeals  from  the  lower  court. 

9.  How  and  where  the  State  gets  its  money. 

10.  Resume  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our 
State  systems. 


The  United  States. 


1.  The  making  of  the  Constitution  (see  MacMaster’s  Textbook,. 

or  Fiske,  or  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight,  jor 
Fiske’s,  Critical  Period  of  American  History). 

2.  Chief  duties  of  the  Government. 

a.  To  provide  for  National  Defense  and  preserve  inter- 

nal order. 

b.  To  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  ^ 

c.  To  coin  money  and  provide  other  circulating  med  ia. 

d.  To  provide  efficient  mail  service. 

e.  To  conserve  the  nations’  resources. 

f.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  .in- 

dustries, arts  and  sciences. 

g.  To  raise  money  for  these  and  all  other  proper  govern- 

mental uses. 

3.  The  Departments  of  the  Government. 

a.  Legislative. 

i.  The  Senate — composition,  election,  qualification,, 
term  of  office,  salary,  powers,  time  and  pla  ce 
of  meeting. 

ii.  The  House  of  Representatives — composition,  elec- 
tion, qualifications,  term  of  office,  salary,  pov  ,j~ 
ers,  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
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iii.  How  Congress  performs  its  duties. 

By  enacting  suitable  laws. 

By  means  of  an  executive  department  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution. 

b.  The  Executive  Department. 

i.  The  President — nomination,  election,  powers  and 

duties. 

ii.  The  President’s  Cabinet. 

c.  The  Department  of  Justice. 

i.  Kinds  of  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court. 

The  Circuit  Courts. 

The  District  Courts. 

The  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Territorial  and  Consular  Courts. 

ii.  Constitution,  time  of  meeting,  and  jurisdiction  of 

the  Courts. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

a.  Guarantee  of  personal  liberty  and  restriction  upon  the 

government. 

b.  The  first  ten  amendments. 

c.  Citizenship  secured  for  negroes. 

d.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  amended. 
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Outline  in  English 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

References  for  student: 

Wooley’s  Handbook  of  Composition. 

Carson’s  Handbook  of  English  Composition. 

Patterson’s  Grammar. 

Carpenter’s  Grammar. 

Reed  & Kellogg’s  Grammar. 

Sand-wick  & Bacon’s  High  School  Word  Book. 

References  for  the  teacher: 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Woolley’s  Mechanics  of  Writing. 

Whitney’s  Grammar. 

Study  what  to  avoid  in  teaching  technical  grammar,  as  well 
as  study  what  to  teach. 

I.  Forms. 

1.  Correct  forms  for  singular  and  plural  possessives. 

2.  The  declension  of  pronouns. 

3.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

4.  Correct  forms  of  irregular,  or  strong,  verbs. 

5.  Care  in  selection  of  prepositions  in  composition. 

II.  Analysis  of  sentences. 

1.  Careful  study  of  indirect  object  and  adverbial  object. 

2.  Case  of  nouns  after  intransitive  and  passive  verbs. 

3.  Various  uses  of  infinitives  and  participles. 

4.  Distinguishing  features  of  indicative  and  subjunctive 

modes. 

5.  Idiomatic  or  peculiar  forms. 

As  shown  in  selections  from  the  following:  The  Sketch 
Book,  The  Spy,  Snow  Bound,  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn, 
Great  Stone  Face,  Treasure  Island,  Deserted  Village,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

III.  Composition. 

Written: 

1.  Elementary  facts  of  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

2.  Exercises  in  sentence  and  paragraph  writing  at  least 

once  a week  with  a view  to  apply  the  principles 
taught  in  grammar,  but  primarily  to  arouse  the  pu- 
pil’s interest  in  telling  and  recording  what  he  ob- 
serves. 


Oral. 
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PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODS. 

Text  for  the  student: 

Kimball’s  English  Sentence,  or 

MacE  wan’s  Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence. 

Besides  a study  of  all  known  forms  of  the  sentence,  there 
will  he  a thorough  review  of  the  essentials  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  study  in  methods: 

1.  A discussion  of  what  to  avoid  in  teaching  Grammar. 

2.  A discussion  of  how  to  apply  grammar  to  the  needs  of  the 

pupil  by  way  of  substituting  approved  and  flexible  forms 
for  the  stilted  or  irregular  forms  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  use. 

3.  A discussion  of  the  value  of  the  variety  of  plans  in  use  to 

awaken  interest  in  the  subject.  This  will  include  a study 
of  the  modern  fad  of  “language  lessons.” 

4.  A discussion  of  how  to  encourage  and  bring  to  pass  genuine 

oral  composition. 

5.  Written  themes  will  be  required  throughout  the  year.  The 

prospective  teacher  will  be  required  to  do  much  of  what 
he  expects  to  require  of  his  own  pupils. 


RHETORIC,  COMPOSITION  AND  CLASSICS. 


Text  for  the  student: 

Hanson — Gardiner,  Kittredge  & Arnold — Spalding. 

References  for  the  student: 

Webster’s  Academic  Dictionary. 

Woolley’s  Mechanics  of  Writing. 

Genung’s  Rhetoric. 

MacEwan’s  Essentials  of  Argumentation. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Bulletins  on  Debate. 

References  for  the  teacher: 

Same  as  named  above;  also 
Kavanna  & Beatty’s  Teacher’s  Manual. 

Chubb’s  Teaching  of  English. 

Articles  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceed- 
ings, in  the  School  Review,  in  Education,  and  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review. 

1.  Narration;  a study  of  simple  plot  as  in  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 

or  one  more  complex,  as  in  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  of  still 
more  complex,  as  in  Silas  Marner. 

2.  Description;  with  a view  to  accuracy;  material  of  the  stu- 

dent’s own  finding. 

3.  Exposition;  only  in  it’s  simpler  forms. 
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4.  Argumentation;  the  principles  of  debate  with  the  prepar- 

ation of  briefs.  Frequent  debates  in  the  class  room — oral 
work. 

5.  The  sentence. 

A study  of  the  qualities  of  the  sentence;  clearness,  unity, 
force,  elegance. 

The  choice  of  words.  Some  study  of  etymology,  synonyms, 
variety  of  structure. 

6.  The  paragraph  as  the  unit  of  all  discourse.  Kinds  of  sen- 

tences; balanced,  loose,  short,  long,  periodic. 

Much  reconstruction  of  the  stilted  phraseology  of  the  stu- 
dent’s writing. 

An  appreciation  of  the  figures  of  speech — not  by  mere  point- 
ing out  of  figures  and  naming  them,  but  by  a cultivation 
of  the  subtler  instinct  that  recognizes  their  beauty  and 
adaptability. 

A study  in  the  meter  of  poetry. 

7.  Pedagogy.  Methods  of  arranging  and  adapting  the  prin- 

ciples of  language  and  composition  so  as  to  reach  the  pu- 
pils of  the  lower  grades.  To  this  end  much  illustrative 
work  will  be  introduced  and  where  practicable,  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  with  one  of  the  lower  grade  classes 
present.  All  work  must  look  toward  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  business  of  teaching. 

Classics. 

'Selections  for  the  practical  needs  of  the  class  will  be  made 
from  the  numerous  collections  of  Folk  Lore,  Fairy  Tales, 
Fables,  Poems,  and  Short  Stories.  Readings  for  more 
advanced  work  may  be  selected  from  this  list: 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Idylls  of  the  King 
The  Princess 
Marmion 
Julius  Caesar 
The  Tempest 

Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury 
As  you  Like  It. 

House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
Ancient  Mariner 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
The  Talisman. 

In  the  study  of  the  classics,  certain  qualities  will  be  pointed 
out  in  order  that  the  student  may  gradually  acquire  such 
knowledge  and  such  taste  as  shall  fit  him  to  be  a just 
critic  of  what  he  reads.  For  example,  he  may  learn  ra- 
pidity of  action  in  Macbeth,  tantalizing  delay  in  Hamlet, 
pathos  in  Man  Without  a Country,  rare  beauty  in  The 
Princess,  sound  allied  to  sense  in  The  Cataract  at  Ladore, 
imitation  in  The  Bells,  home-like  simplicity  in  Snow- 
Bound. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

References  for  both  student  and  teacher: 

Morley’s  English  Writers. 

Britannica  on  Literature. 

The  International,  and  Johnson. 

Taine’s  English  Literature. 

Thayer’s  Best  Elizabethan  Plays. 

Hudson’s  Life,  Art  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare. 
Appreciative  articles  on  various  literary  phases  and  char- 
acters by  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Lowell,  Emerson,  An- 
drew Lang,  Whipple,  and  many  others. 

Whiteford’s  Anthology  of  English  Poetry. 

Walsh’s  Development. 

Universal  Anthology. 

Freytag’s  Technique  of  the  Drama, 


Texts. 

Simond’s  English  Literature. 

Brooke’s  Primer. 

Abernethy’s  American  Literature. 

Pancoast’s  Introduction. 

The  two  clean  books  (none  better)  by  Newcomer. 

Pedagogy. 

See  special  articles  under  the  appropriate  headings  in  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  in  the  School 
Review,  and  in  the  Educational  Review.  These  articles 
form  the  most  up-to-date  discussions  of  vital  points  in 
teaching  available. 

Bronson’s  Introduction  to  American  Literature. 

Werner’s  Outlines  of  Literature,  for  classification. 
McMurry’s  Special  Method. 

Chubb’s  The  Teaching  of  English. 

Marsh’s  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 

For  work  in  the  grades  there  are  numerous  suggestive 
books,  none  better  perhaps  than  those  of  our  own  Miss 
Thomas  and  Miss  Lilley. 

The  Work. 

This  should  follow  the  historical  development  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  English  speaking  people. 
Study  movements  and  causes  rather  than  men. 

A proposed  order  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Story  of  Beowulf. 

2.  The  Arthurian  Legends. 

3.  Life  and  Influence  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

4.  The  Norman  Influence. 

5.  The  Italian  Influence. 

6.  The  Canterbury  Tales. 
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7.  The  Rise  of  the  Drama. 

8.  The  Play  of  Everyman. 

9.  The  Early  Theatres. 

10.  Lord  Bacon. 

11.  William  Shakespeare. 

12.  Paradise  Lost. 

13.  The  Puritan  Influence. 

14.  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

15.  Dryden  and  the  Restoration. 

16.  Pope  and  Addison. 

17.  The  Rise  of  the  Novel. 

18.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

19.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith. 

20.  Burns  as  a representative  of  the  Northern  dialect. 

21.  Burke’s  Conciliation. 

22.  Scott  and  Byron. 

23.  The  Lake  Poets. 

24.  The  Brownings. 

25.  The  advent  of  Darwin. 

26.  Culmination  of  the  Novel. 

27.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

28.  Early  American  Literature. 

29.  The  Poets  of  the  Revolution. 

30.  The  Sketch  Book. 

31.  The  American  Novel — Scarlet  Letter,  the  Pilot,  etc. 

32.  The  Brook  Farm  Experiment. 

33.  Longfellow  and  his  contemporaries. 

34.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

35.  The  American  Orator — Webster,  Beecher,  Lincoln. 

36.  The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story. 

37.  American  Humorists. 

38.  The  Magazine  of  Today. 

39.  Influences  affecting  Literature. 

Oral  and  written  discourse  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
study  of  literature.  The  student  will  prepare  at  appro- 
priate intervals  carefully  written  critiques  on  assigned 
topics.  He  will  also  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  class 
assembled  the  results  of  his  investigations  along  certain 
lines. 

Pedagogy. 

Selection  and  arrangement  of  material  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades,  and  with  the  method  of  presenting  the 
same.  For  example,  Arthurian  Legends.  The  splendid 
stories  by  Pyle  and  by  Hanson  coupled  with  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  form  but  a small  portion  of  the  vast  field  that 
opens  to  the  student  in  this  one  topic  alone.  So  of  the 
Robin  Hood  Stories  and  of  the  treasures  hinted  at  by 
Gayley  in  his  Classic  Myths,  by  Bullfinch,  and  by  the 
Norse  and  German  writers. 
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ORAL  HYGIENE. 


I.  Oral  Cavity. 

1.  Terms. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Hygiene. 

2.  Organs. 

Teeth,  tongue,  mucous  membrane,  cheek,  palate,  sal- 
ivary glands. 

3.  Functions. 

Mastication,  speech,  insalivation,  deglutition. 

II.  Tooth  Construction. 

Anatomical. 

Enamel,  dentine,  pulp,  cementium. 

Chemical. 

Organic,  inorganic. 

III.  Temporary  Teeth. 

Number. 

Time. 

Eruption. 

Ills  attending. 

Shape. 

Name. 

Treatment. 

Filling. 

Extraction,  decay,  regulation,  cleaning. 

Copper  cement,  cement,  copper  amalgam,  gutta 
percha. 

Absorption. 

IV.  Permanent  Teeth. 

Number. 

Name  and  order. 

Development. 

Caries. 

Causes,  time  and  place. 

Treatment,  extraction,  filling. 

Gold,  amalgam,  cement,  enamel,  porcelain,  gutta 
percha. 

Crown  and  bridge  work. 

Abscesses. 

Conditions. 

Treatment. 

Cleaning. 

Stains. 

Tartar. 

Salivary,  Serumnal. 
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Irregularity. 

Causes. 

Early  extraction  temporary  teeth,  delayed  extraction 
temporary  teeth,  mouth  breathing,  thumb  sucking, 
ill  nourishment,  heredity. 

Plates. 

Treatment. 

Extraction,  appliances. 

V.  Results  of  Decayed  Teeth. 

1.  Appearance. 

2.  Bad  breath. 

3.  Cleanliness  and  exercise  and  proper  mastication  great- 

est aids  to  both  beauty  and  health. 

VI.  Cleaning  Teeth. 

1.  Brushing. 

2.  Mouth  washes. 

VII.  Toothache  may  produce: 

1.  Pain  near  the  eye. 

2.  Earache,  nervous  diseases,  weak  digestion. 

3.  Headache. 

4.  Sickness — (through  nervous  reaction.) 

5.  Inattention. 

6.  Ill  temper. 

VIII.  Responsibilities  of  the  teacher. 

1.  Value  of  personal  influence  and  example. 

2.  Opportunity  to  teach  and  correct;  conserve  health  of 

pupil. 
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Children’s  Diseases 
Sex  Hygiene 


and 


I. 


II. 


Definition, 

Cause, 

Lesions, 

Symptoms, 

Complications 

and 

Sequelae, 

Diagnosis, 

Prognosis, 

Prophylaxis, 

Treatment 


of 


Talks  to  young  men  on 
eases. 


Chicken-pox, 
Diphtheria, 
German  Measles. 
iMeasles, 

IMumps, 

Scarlet  fever. 
\Small-pox, 
/Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid  fever. 
Whooping  cough. 


genito-urinary  and  venereal  dis- 


III.  Lectures  on  sex  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
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Chemistry 


I.  The  structure  of  matter. 

Atoms,  corpuscles,  electrons, 

II.  Relation  of  Chemistry  to  the  sciences. 

Physics,  physiology,  physiography,  biology,  psychology. 
VIII.  Elements  and  Compounds. 

1.  Relation,  importance  and  abundance,  and  their  signifi- 
cance in  modern  civilization. 

IV.  Study  of  the  common  elements. 

Hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  iron,  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  aluminum,  lead,  etc. 

V.  Chemical  Laws. 

1.  Persistence  of  mass. 

2.  Constant  proportion. 

3.  Multiple  proportions. 

4.  Volume,  pressure,  temperature. 

5.  Vapor  tension. 

6.  Periodic  arrangement. 

7.  Dulong  and  Petit’s  Rule. 

VI.  Chemical  Theory. 

1.  Atomic  hypothesis. 

2.  Valence. 

3.  Avogardo’s  hypothesis. 

4.  Ionization. 

VII.  Chemical  Mathematics. 

1.  Equations. 

2.  'Graphic  formulae. 

3.  Isomerism,  allotropism. 

4.  Atomic  mass  determination. 

VIII.  Study  of  common  compounds  and  mixtures. 

1.  Water. 

2.  Air. 
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3.  Ammonia. 

4.  Carbohydrates. 

5.  Hydrocarbons. 

6.  Carbonic  acid,  the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates. 

7.  Sulphides  and  sulphates. 

8.  Nitrates. 

IX.  Chemical  reactions. 

1.  Dissociation  by  heat. 

2.  Electrolysis. 

3.  Combustion  at  high  and  low  temperatures  and  pres- 

sure. 

X.  Chemical  terms  and  their  meanings. 

Salt  base,  acid  base,  alkali,  metal,  synthesis,  analysis. 

XI.  Application  of  chemistry. 

1.  In  the  home. 

2.  On  the  farm. 

3.  In  the  city. 

4.  Industrial  application. 
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Botany 

1.  The  purposes  of,  and  differences  among,  plants. 

2.  Methods  of  reproduction. 

a.  Fission. 

b.  Conjugation. 

i.  Sex  differences  in  cells. 

ii.  Cross-fertilization. 

3.  Plant  food  and  plant  physiology. 

a.  Power  of  selection  of  food. 

b.  Food  materials. 

i.  Water  and  mineral  salts,  protoplasm. 

ii.  Gaseous  materials. 

c.  Respiration  and  photosynthesis. 

4.  Division  of  labor  and  functions  of  the  plant. 

a.  Organs — root,  stem,  leaf,  flower. 

b.  Relations  of  plant  to  animal  life. 

5.  Growth. 

a.  Influence  of  light,  heat,  moisture. 

b.  Periods  of  growth. 

c.  The  resting  period. 

d.  Mechanical  force  exerted  by  growing  organs. 

6.  Movements  and  responses  of  plants  to  external  stimuli. 

a.  Electrical  stimulus. 

b.  Pressure. 

c.  Plant  fatigue. 

7.  Seeds,  fruits  and  the  domestication  of  plants. 

8.  Ecology. 

a.  Plants  as  a factor  in  civilization. 

b.  The  home  garden. 

c.  Injurious  and  obnoxious  plants  and  their  illimina- 

tion. 

9.  Botany  and  its  relation  to  the  other  sciences. 

10.  Practical  applications. 

a.  In  agriculture. 

b.  In  home  decoration. 

c.  In  providing  occupation  for  children, 
b.  The  ecomomic  value  of  the  study. 
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United  States  History 


A.  England,  France  and  Holland  enter  tlie  race  with  Spain  in 

the  settlement  of  North  America. 

1.  Explorations  made  by  each,  and  the  settlements  made 

by  Spain. 

2.  The  first  English  settlement. 

a.  Organizing  the  London  Company. 

b.  Eiarly  incidents. 

The  work  of  John  Smith. 

The  settlers  of  the  land. 

The  coming  of  slaves. 

The  coming  of  indentured  servants. 

The  first  assembly,  1619. 

References:  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Chap.  VI. 
Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  Chaps.  II- V.  Eg- 
gleston, Beginnings  of  a Nation,  Lodge,  Short  History 
of  the  English  Colonies. 

B.  Exiles  for  Political-Religious  Causes. 

I.  The  first  exiles  for  conscience’s  sake;  the  Pilgrims. 

1.  Religious  conditions  in  England  in  1600. 

2.  The  Pilgrims  go'  to  Holland;  dislike  their  life  there. 

3.  Mayflower  compact. 

II.  The  Puritan  Migration. 

1.  How  the  Puritans  differed  from  the  Pilgrims. 

2.  Boston  and  the  Puritans.  i 

3.  Emigration  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut.  Set- 

tlement at  Hartford.  The  Connecticut  charter. 

III.  Roger  Williams  and  the  Founding  of  Rhode  Island. 
References  for  New  England. 

Fiske,  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  Chaps.  II-III. 
Eggleston,  The  Beginnings  of  a Nation. 

Bradford,  Journal. 

Lodge,  The  English  Colonies  in  America. 

Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I. 

Thwaites,  The  Colonies. 

Drake,  The  Making  of  New  England. 

Fisher,  The  Colonial  Era. 

IV.  Other  Exiles. 

Lord!  Baltimore  and  the  founding  of  Maryland. 

1.  Rights  included  in  charter  granted  to  him. 
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References: 

Lodge,  Colonies,  pp.  113,  114. 

Eggleston,  The  Beginnings  of  a Nation. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors. 

Thwaites,  The  Colonies. 

Bancroft,  Vol.  I Chap.  X. 

V.  Explanatory  Topic  from  English  History;  Puritan  and 
Cavalier  in  England. 

1.  John  Hampden  and  the  ship  money. 

2.  War  between  the  King  and  Parliament.  Leader- 

ship of  Cromwell. 

3.  Triumph  of  Parliament.  The  Commonwealth.  The 
Restoration.  The  Regicide  Judges  in  New  England. 

References: 

Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  pp.  509-533. 
Warren,  Stories  from  English  History,  pp.  258-292. 

VI.  New  Exiles  from  England. 

1.  English  Laws  against  churches  other  than  the  Eng- 

lish Church. 

2.  The  imprisonment  of  Bunyan. 

3.  Willian  Penn. 

a.  Purchases  the  Jerseys. 

b.  Obtains  a charter  for  Pennsylvania. 

c.  Essential  facts  about  the  English  Quakers. 

d.  The  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  Relations 

with  the  Indians.  Religious  liberty.  Form 
of  government.  Kinds  of  people  who  came 
into  Pennsylvania.  Occupations. 

References : 

Thwaites,  The  Colonies. 

Fiske,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America. 
Bancroft,  Chapter  XVI. 

Fisher,  The  Making  of  Pennsylvania. 

Any  of  the  various  accounts  of  the  life  of  William  Penn. 

VII.  The  Huguenot  Exiles. 

1.  Coligny,  Laudonniere  and  the  Spanish  massacre. 

2.  Flight  of  Huguenots  to  Germany,  England  and 

America. 

3.  The  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Wallenstein. 

References : 

Any  text  on  modem  European  History. 

C.  Colonial  Rivalries. 

I.  Early  Conflicts. 

1.  In  the  West  Indies. 

Payne,  European  Colonies,  Chap.  IV. 

2.  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  Life  at  New  Amsterdam. 

Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America. 
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II.  The  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

1.  Champlain,  the  fur  traders  and  Jesuit  missionaries 

in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  The  story  of  Marquette. 

3.  La  Salle’s  plans,  journeys  and  conflicts. 

References : 

Parkman,  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World. 
Parkman,  La  Salle. 

Thwaites,  Life  of  Marquette. 

Hinsdale;  Old  Northwest,  Chaps.  Ill,  IV. 

Fiske,  Discovery  of  America,  Chap.  XII. 

McMurry,  Pioneer  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Ill  The  Arrival  of  the  Dutch. 

1.  The  story  of  Henry  Hudson. 

2.  Manhattan  Island. 

A Dutch  trading  post. 

Trading  post  at  Albany. 

References : 

Fiske,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,  Chaps. 
Ill,  V. 

Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Chaps.  XII,  XIII. 
Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

IV.  The  first  French  settlements. 

1.  Acadia. 

2.  Suffering  at  Quebec.  Compare  with  Virginia  set- 

tlers, as  to  occupations  and  geographical  condi- 
tions. 

References: 

Parkman,  The  Pioneers  of  France,  Chap.  I. 

Hart,  Contemporaries,  II. 

D.  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies. 

I.  The  New  England  Confederacy.  King  Philip’s  War. 
Read  Fiske,  The  Beginning  of  New  England,  Chaps. 
IV  and  V. 

II.  Virginia;  Troubles  with  the  Indians.  Fiske,  Old  Virgin- 
ia and  her  Neighbors. 

III.  The  Founding  of 

1.  The  Carolinas.  Settlement  on  the  Chouan  River, 

The  Cape  Fear  River  and  at  Charleston. 

References: 

Thwaites,  The  Colonies. 

Lodge,  The  English  Colonies  in  America. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors. 

Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States. 

Semple,  American  History  and  its  Geographical  Conditions. 

2.  Georgia.  ‘ 

Reference,  same  as  for  the  Carolinas. 
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E.  Struggle  for  Colonial  Empire  between  England  and  France. 

I.  Contemporary  European  History. 

II.  Causes  of  the  Final  Struggle  for  Supremacy  in  America, 
1750. 

a.  Land  claimed  by  the  English  and  by  the  French. 

b.  Location  and  size  of  English  and  French  settle- 

ments. 

c.  English  frontier  line. 

d.  Location  and  importance  of  disputed  claims  (Ohio 

Valley). 

Events  from  1748  to  1756  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

a.  Conrad  Weiser  at  Logstown.  The  treaty  of  1748. 

b.  The  organization  of  the  Ohio  Company  of  Virginia. 

c.  Christopher  Gist  marks  out  Ohio  Company’s  claims. 

d.  Washington  sent  to  warn  French  out  of  the  Ohio 

Valley. 

e.  Jumonville’s  defeat. 

f.  Washington  gives  up  Fort  Necessity, 

g.  Braddock’s  Expedition. 

1.  The  plan. 

2.  Start  from  Cumberland. 

3.  The  March  and  the  Battle. 

4.  Retreat  and  death  of  Braddock. 

References : 

Crumrine,  History  of  Washington  County. 

Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

Sargent,  Braddock’s  Expedition. 

The  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I. 

Bancroft,  Part  III,  Chapters  VIII  and  XIV. 

III.  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

1.  The  English  capture  Fort  Duquesne  and  various  im- 
portant points  in  Canada. 

a.  Forbes  and  Fort  Duquesne. 

b.  Wolfe  and  Quebec. 

IV.  Results.  In  America,  the  French  lose  all  their  claims. 

England  rises  to  the  position  of  a great  nation. 
References: 

Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolf. 

School  text  books. 

F.  From  Colonies  to  Commonwealth. 

I.  Social  Life,  Industry  and  Trade  in  the  Colonies. 

1.  Occupations. 

2.  Social  Conditions. 

a.  Slavery. 

b.  Indentured  Servants. 

c.  Colleges.  Other  schools. 

d.  Home  crafts. 

References: 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors. 

Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England. 
Earle,  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England. 
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II.  Government  in  the  Colonies. 

1.  The  Charter  Colonies;  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island. 

a.  Meaning  of  a charter. 

b.  Rights  of  Representative  Assemblies. 

c.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor. 

2.  Proprietary  colonies;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

Rhode  Island. 

a.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  proprietor.  Restric- 

tions. 

b.  Representative  assemblies  in  proprietary  col- 

onies. 

3.  Royal  Provinces. 

a.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  royal  governors. 

Limitations. 

b.  The  assemblies  in  the  royal  provinces. 

4.  Countries  or  parishes  and  towns. 

5.  The  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantation. 

References : 

MacMaster’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

III.  Grievances  in  the  Colonies;  Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  Before  the  Stamp  Act. 

a.  England  plans  to  govern  Canada. 

b.  England  plans  to  keep  a standing  army  in 

America. 

c.  England  decides  to  tax  Americans  to  help  meet 

expenses.  The  Sugar  Act,  and  other  Navi- 
gation Laws. 

2.  Resistance  to  new  taxes. 

a.  England  places  the  Stamp  Act. 

b.  The  Colonies  resist. 

c.  The  Townshend  Acts.  Samuel  Adams,  Pat- 

rick Henry.  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  Non-Im- 
portation Agreement,  Whig  defenders  of  the 
American  Cause. 

3.  Beginnings  of  violent  resistance. 

a.  Interference  with  landing  or  sale  of  taxed  tea. 

The  “Intolerable  Acts.” 

b.  The  first  Continental  Congress. 

References: 

McMaster,  Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Fiske,  Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution,  Chaps.  II- VIII. 

Fiske,  The  American  Revolution.  Chaps.  I-III. 

Tyler,  Patrick  Henry,  Chap.  IX. 

Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  Chaps.  V-XVI. 

IV.  Opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

1.  Lexington,  Ticonderoga,  Bunker  Hill,  Make-up  of 

the  armies. 

2.  Growth  of  the  sentiment  of  independence. 
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3.  Organization. 

a.  How  the  Colonies  became  States. 

b.  How  the  States  became  a Confederation. 

c.  The  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Congress. 

References  * 

Bancroft,  Vol.  IV,  Chap.  X,  XIV  and  XXVIII. 

Fiske,  The  American  Revolution,  Chaps.  III-IV. 
Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution,  Chaps.  VIII, 
IX. 

Lodge,  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  Chaps.  XIX-XX. 

V.  Period  of  Difficulty. 

1.  Work  of  Washington. 

References : 

Bancroft,  Vol.  V,  Chaps.  VI,  VII,  XI,  XIII. 

Fiske,  Chaps.  V,  VI,  VII. 

VI.  Struggle  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 

1.  The  Story  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 

Read  Churchill-The  Crossing. 

Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the  West.  Vol.  II, 
Chaps.  II,  III. 

McMurry,  The  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

VII.  The  French  Alliance. 

1.  Reasons  for  it. 

a.  Grudge  against  England. 

b.  Enthusiasm  of  men  like  Lafayette. 

c.  Franklin’s  influence. 

2.  The  first  result. 

a.  Retreat  of  British  from  Philadelphia.  (Bat- 

tle of  Monmouth). 

b.  British  fear  for  the  West  Indies. 

c.  John  Paul  Jones. 

References : 

Fiske,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  VIII. 

Lodge,  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

VIII.  War  in  the  South.  A New  Period  of  Difficulty. 

1.  Reasons  why  the  British  attacked  the  Southern  Col- 

onies. 

2.  Losses  in  the  South. 

Savannah. 

Charleston. 

Gates  at  Camden. 

3.  Recovery  in  the  South. 

a.  King’s  Mountain. 

b.  Cowpens. 

c.  Greene’s  retreat — effect. 

d.  Cornwallis  goes  to  Yorktown. 

References: 

Fiske,  Vol.  II,  Chaps.  XIII,  XIV. 

Lodge,  Story  of  the  Revolution. 
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IX.  Close  of  the  War. 

1.  The  Yorktown  Campaign. 

a.  The  work  of  Lafayette. 

b.  Washington’s  plan. 

c.  The  help  of  the  French. 

d.  The  surrender. 

2.  Why  the  war  went  on. 

a.  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies. 

3.  Peace. 

a.  Terms  of  the  treaty. 

b.  Fate  of  the  Loyalists. 
References : 

As  before. 


Organization  of  the  United  States. 


I.  The  New  Republic;  Critical  Period. 

1.  Weakness  of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of 

Confederation. 

2.  Troubles  in  Massachusetts.  Paper  money.  Trade  dis- 

putes. Example,  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

3.  Land  claims  of  different  states  in  the  Northwest. 

II.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  The  Annapolis  Convention,  1786. 

2.  The  Federal  Convention. 

References : 

Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  in  American  History. 
Textbooks  by  Fiske,  McMaster,  Hart. 

III.  Starting  the  New  Government. 

1.  Adopting  the  Constitution;  how  it  was  done  in  Penn- 

sylvania. 

2.  Organizing  the  new  government. 

a.  The  elections. 

b.  Choice  of  Washington.  The  inauguration. 

3.  Washington’s  Administration. 

a.  The  Cabinet. 

b.  Problems;  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 

c.  Hamilton’s  management  of  the  finances  of  the 

new  country. 

References : 

Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  in  American  History, 
Chap.  VII. 

McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
Army  Life  of  Washington. 

For  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  see  Brackenridge,  The 
Western  Insurrection. 

Crumrine,  History  of  Washington  Cbunty. 
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European  Wars  and  American  Interests. 

I.  How  the  War  affected  America. 

1.  American  sympathy  for  France,  and  reasons  for. 

2.  Conduct  of  Genet. 

3.  Neutral  commerce;  England’s  policy,  the  Jay  treaty. 

4.  The  X.  Y.  Z.  papers. 

II.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

References : 

McMaster’s  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States. 

Gordy’s  History  of  Political  Parties,  Vol.  I. 

The  Formation  of  the  Union,  Hart. 

III.  The  rise  of  political  parties. 

1.  Due  to  differences  about  United  States  bank.  Feder- 

alists favored,  Republicans  opposed.  1792. 

2.  Due  to  differences  in  attitude  toward  French.  Repub- 

licans sympathized.  Federalists  neutral. 

3.  In  general,  Federalists  loose  construction  of  the  Con- 

stitution. Republicans,  strict  construction. 

IV.  Advent  of  Jefferson. 

1.  Purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  because  Napoleon 

needed  money  for  another  war  with  England. 

2.  Opening  the  new  territory;  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 

tion. Western  fur  trade. 

References: 

Morse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Chap.  XV. 

Lighton,  Lewis  and  Clark. 

McMaster  and  Gordy. 

V.  New  Wars  in  Europe  and  their  Consequences  in  America. 
1.  War  between  France  and  England  1803. 

a.  England  impresses  our  seamen. 

b.  England  issues  several  orders  in  council  which 

seriously  cripple  our  business. 

c.  Napoleon’s  decrees. 

d.  The  United  States  passes  the  non-intercourse 

law  and  the  Embargo. 

VI.  The  War  of  1812.  The  Commercial  Independence. 

1.  Its  Causes. 

a.  Interference  with  our  commerce. 

b.  Impressment  of  seamen. 

c.  It  was  believed  that  English  agents  and  traders 

incited  the  Indians  to  unfriendly  acts. 

2.  Conduct  of  the  war. 

a.  Struggle  about  Lake  Erie;  attitude  of  the  In- 

dians; surrender  of  Detroit.  Perry’s  victory; 
the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

b.  The  blockade. 

c.  The  burning  of  Washington. 

d.  The  Creek  Indians  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
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e.  The  peace  of  Ghent. 

f.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  after  treaty  of  peace 

was  made. 

References: 

References: 

McMaster,  Text  and  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States. 

Johnson,  The  War  of  1812. 

Life  of  Oliver  Perry. 

Naval  Battles  of  1812. 


Industrial  and  Social  Development. 


1.  Cotton. 

a.  Old  methods  of  cleaning  cotton. 

b.  Eli  Whitney  and  the  cotton  gin. 

2.  Factories. 

(Beginning  of  the  protective  tariff  system.) 

3.  Steamboats. 

a.  Early  attempts. 

b.  Fulton’s  work. 

c.  The  first  steamboat  on  the  Monongahela  river 

(1811) 

McMaster,  Chap.  VIII,  and  text. 


II.  Western  Emigration. 

1.  The  new  homes. 

a.  States  and  territories  organized  west  of  the 

mountains  by  1815. 

b.  Western  roads;  Indian  trails;  Braddock’s  road; 

Forbe’s  road;  the  Wilderness  road;  the  Na- 
tional Pike. 

2.  The  Settlers. 

References: 

McMaster,  Chaps.  VIII  and  XXXIII,  and  text. 
Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  I Chap.  V. 
Bass,  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,  pp.  54-136. 

III.  Social  Conditions  about  1820. 

1.  Free  and  Slave  Labor. 

2.  Missouri  Compromise. 

a.  Should  there  be  slaves  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 

chase? 

b.  Bargain  for  the  admission  of  Missouri. 

3.  Beginnings  of  American  Literature. 

References : 

McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
Hart,  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  Vol.  III. 
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New  Neighbors  and  New  Problems. 

I.  Revolt  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

II.  Spain  and  the  Purchase  of  Florida. 

1.  Bought  for  $5,000,000  about  1820. 

2.  Settled  the  boundary  dispute,  and  made  it  possible  to 

protect  the  frontier  from  the  Indians. 

III.  The  advance  of  Russia  down  the  Western  coast  of  North 

America. 

1.  Holy  Allies. 

2.  England’s  Attitude. 

3.  Statemanship  of  J.  Q.  Adams. 

4.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

IV.  Politics  from  1824  to  1832. 

1.  Election  of  1824. 

a.  People  begin  to  divide  into  parties  by  1828,  are 

clearly  lined  up  on  the  tariff,  and  internal  im- 
provements, to  which  the  bank  question  is 
added  a little  later. 

b.  Tariff  of  1832. 

c.  Nullification  and  the  compromise  tariff. 
References: 

Taussig,  The  Tariff. 

Morse,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Life  of  James  Monroe. 

Royce,  History  of  California. 

Hart’s  Contemporaries. 

Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  Chaps.  VI,  VII. 

Von  Holst,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

V.  Jackson  and  the  Bank. 

1.  Reasons  for  opposing  the  Bank. 

a.  Unconstitutional. 

b.  Unfair  to  state  banks. 

c.  Discriminated  against  political  opponents. 

d.  Was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

References: 

Sumner,  Andrew  Jackson. 

McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

The  Slavery  Question  in  the  Thirties. 

I.  Early  Abolition  Societies. 

II.  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  Dominions,  1834. 

III.  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

IV.  The  “Gag  Rule”. 

V.  The  Independence  of  Texas. 
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The  Oregon  Question. 

I.  What  was  meant  by  the  Oregon  country. 

II.  Various  claims;  basis  for.  Joint  occupation  by  United 
States  and  England. 

III.  The  Oregon  Trial. 

IV.  The  Work  of  Missionaries. 

V.  Settlement  of  the  question  by  extending  the  49"  parallel. 
References: 

Barrows,  Oregon. 

Whitman’s  Ride. 

Fairbanks’,  The  Western  United  States. 

The  Log  School  House  on  the  Columbia. 

Slavery  and  the  Expansion  of  Territory. 

I.  The  Annexation  of  Texas. 

1.  Democrats  favor,  Whigs  oppose. 

II.  War  with  Mexico. 

1.  Causes;  alleged  cause  disputed  boundary  line.  Real 

cause,  desire  on  the  part  of  the  South  for  more  slave 
territory. 

2.  Conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Slavery  Question  Dominant  in  1850. 

I.  The  Compromise  of  1850. 

1.  Need  of  State  Government  in  California. 

2.  Free  Soil  Party. 

3.  Points  in  the  Compromise. 

a.  Admission  of  California  as  free  state. 

b.  Prohibition  of  slave  trade  in  District  of  Colum- 

bia. 

c.  Buying  claims  held  by  Texas  upon  New  Mexico. 

d.  Organizing  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 

Utah,  with  no  restriction  upon  slavery. 

e.  Providing  for  a stringent  fugitive  slave  law. 

II.  Failure  of  the  Compromise. 

1.  The  fugitive  slave  law. 

a.  The  underground  railway. 

b.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

c.  Personal  liberty  laws. 

References : 

Lodge,  Daniel  Webster. 

Hart,  Source  Book,  pp.  105-109. 

III.  Industry  and  Transportation  in  1850  to  1860. 

1.  Emigration  from  Europe. 

a.  Settled  in  the  North  and  New  West. 

b.  Opposed  to  slave  labor. 
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IV. 


2.  The  New  West. 

a.  Opening  new  farm  lands. 

b.  Inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery  and 

implements. 

c.  Growth  of  Western  cities. 

3.  Development  of  transportation. 

a.  Railroad  building. 

b.  Steamboat  traffic. 

c.  The  telegraph. 

The  Slavery  questian  becomes  acute. 

1.  Kansas-Nebraska  question;  popular  sovereignty;  how 

Kansas  was  settled. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Republican  party. 

3.  The  Dred  Scott  case. 

4.  Lincoln-Douglass  debates. 

5.  John  Brown  raid. 

6.  Affairs  in  Kansas. 

References: 

Elson,  Side  Lights,  Chap.  IV. 

Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  83. 

Life  of  Lincoln. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Union. 

I.  The  election  of  1860.  Parties. 

1.  The  Republican  opposed  extension  of  slavery. 

2.  Northern  Democrats  favored  popular  sovereignty. 

3.  Southern  Democrats  held  that  Congress  could  not  in- 

terfere with  slavery. 

II.  Secession. 

References: 

Elson,  Side  Lights. 

Ropes,  Story  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  I,  Chaps.  I-V. 
Morse,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VI. 


The  Civil 

War. 

1. 

1861. 

a. 

Compare  North  and  South  as  to  preparation  and 
resources. 

b. 

Ft.  Sumter  and  the  call  to  arms. 

c. 

Raising  money  to  meet  expenses;  treasury  notes, 
tariff,  direct  taxes. 

d. 

Establishing  a blockade. 

e. 

Holding  the  doubtful  states. 

f. 

Attempt  to  take  rebel  capital;  failure  at  Bull 
Run. 

2. 

1862. 

a. 

Success  of  the  blockade. 

b. 

Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

c. 

Monitor  and  Merrimac. 

d. 

Grant’s  campaign  successful. 

e. 

War  in  Virginia  unsuccessful. 
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3.  1863. 

a.  Gettysburg.  Turning  point  in  the  war. 

b.  Vicksburg  (with  Port  Hudson)  opened  the  Mis- 

sissippi. 

4.  1864. 

a.  Work  of  Grant  in  Virginia. 

b.  Defense  made  by  Lee. 

c.  Constant  weakening  of  Confederacy. 

d.  Sherman’s  invasion  of  the  Cotton  states.  Re- 

sults. 

5.  1865.  Appomattox,  The  surrender  of  Lee,  Assassina- 

tion of  Lincoln,  Disbanding  of  the  Armies. 
References: 

Wilson,  Division  and  Reunion. 

Fiske,  The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War. 

Elson,  Sidelights  on  American  History,  Chap.  VI. 
Hart,  Romance  of  The  Civil  War. 

Dodge,  Bird’s  Eye  View  of  the  Civil  War. 

Biography  of  Grant,  Sherman,  McClellan. 

Greeley.  The  Great  American  Conflict. 


Reconstruction. 

I.  Condition  of  the  South  as  to: 

1.  Commerce  and  industry. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Labor. 

4.  Spirit. 

5.  Government. 

II.  Lincoln’s  plans  of  reconstruction  and  what  he  had  ac- 
complished. 

III.  Johnson’s  plans. 

1.  General  amnesty  except  for  leaders. 

2.  Personal  pardon  for  the  leaders. 

3.  State  conventions  at  which 

a.  Secession  must  be  rescinded. 

b.  The  Rebel  debt  repudiated. 

c.  The  XHIth  Amendment  ratified. 

IV.  The  Plan  of  Congress. 

1.  Opposed  the  work  of  Johnson. 

2.  Imposed  most  severe  conditions  upon  leaders. 

3.  Made  the  XIV  Amendment  obligatory. 

4.  Troubles  in  the  South. 

a.  “Carpet-bag  government”,  “The  Ku-Klux”, 
the  “Force  Bill”. 

Elson,  Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Chaps.  VII, 
VIII. 
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Our  History  during  the  Seventies. 

I.  Opening  of  the  far  west. 

II.  Financial  Affairs. 

1.  Management  of  the  National  Debt. 

2.  Demontization  of  silver. 

3.  The  panic  of  1873. 

4.  The  Bland-Allison  Law. 

5.  Resumption  of  specie  payment. 

III.  The  South. 

1.  Close  of  reconstruction  policies. 

a.  Withdrawal  of  troops. 

b.  Rule  of  the  white  men. 

Industrial  Growth  and  Organization  Since  1880. 

I.  Centralization  of  manufacturing.  Pittsburg,  steel  indus- 
try, as  a type. 

II.  The  organization  of  great  transportation  lines.  The 
Pennsylvania  railroad  as  an  example. 

III.  Growth  of  organized  labor,  and  its  effect  on  politics. 

IV.  The  tariff  since  1880. 

1.  The  commission  of  1883. 

2.  The  McKinley  Tariff  of  1890. 

3.  The  Wilson  Law. 

4.  The  tariff  of  1897. 

5.  The  tariff  of  1909. 

V.  Problems  before  the  country  today. 

1.  Immigration;  what  should  be  done  with  the  for- 

eigner. 

2.  Who  should  vote.  How  can  honest  elections  be  se- 

cured. 

3.  Negro  question. 

4.  How  should  our  cities  be  governed. 

5.  How  can  we  obtain  the  most  efficient  civil  service. 

6.  How  regulate  great  corporations. 

7.  Plow  regulate  the  tariff  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 

8.  How  to  find  and  keep  the  proper  balance  between 

paternalism  in  government  and  the  interests  of 
the  individual.  Example,  conserving  the  National 
resources. 

References : 

The  best  reading  on  this  topic  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  McMur- 
ry’s  monographs  and  in  the  various  magazines. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  The  Fundamental  Processes. 

a.  Addition. 

b.  Substraction. 

c.  Multiplication. 

d.  Division. 

2.  The  Study  of  these  processes  and  their  application. 

3.  Material  Sources. 

a.  Physical  Experiments. 

b.  Local  Problems. 

c.  Abstract  numbers. 

4.  Subject  Matter. 

a.  Counting  and  measuring. 

b.  Fractions,  decimal  and  common  ratio  and  propor- 

tion. 

c.  The  metric  system. 

d.  Square  root. 

5.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

a.  The  use  of  letters  and  the  equation. 

6.  Algebraic  and  Geometric  work  as  essential  parts  of  Arith- 

metic. 

7.  Methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic. 

a.  The  spiral  method. 

b.  The  heuristic  method. 

8.  Applied  problems. 

9.  Textbooks. 

Algebra. 

1.  Definition  and  outline. 

2.  Signs  and  problems. 

3.  The  negative  number. 

4.  Equations  and  graphs. 

a.  Equivalent. 

b.  Simultaneous. 

c.  Quadratic. 

5.  Interpretation  of  equations  and  discussion  of  results. 

6.  Oral  algebra. 

7.  Applications  of  algebra. 

8.  Methods  of  teaching  and  discussion  of  textbooks. 

Geometry. 

1.  Definition  and  outline. 

2.  Axioms  and  postulates. 

3.  Reciprocal  and  converse  theorems. 

4.  Algebra  in  geometry. 
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5.  Experimental  work  in  geometry. 

6.  Plane  and  solid  geometry. 

7.  The  impossible  in  geometry. 

8.  Geometry  and  trigonometry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

De  Garmo.  Essentials  of  Method.  Boston. 

McMurry.  General  Method  and  Method  of  the  Recitation. 
McLellan  and  Dewy.  The  Psychology  of  Number.  New 
York. 

Speer.  New  Arithmetic.  Boston. 

Brooks.  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

Chrystal.  Algebra.  New  York. 

Fine.  Number  System  of  Algebra. 

Burnside  and  Panton.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Casey.  Sequel  to  Euclid. 

Dupuis.  Synthetic  Geometry. 

Ball.  A Short  History  of  Mathematics. 

Cajori.  A History  of  Mathematics. 

Smith.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Young.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Perry.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Robbins.  Graded  Number  Work. 
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Drawing  and  Painting 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  Review  of  Terms. 

Terms — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  parallel,  diameter, 
diagonal,  bisect,  trisect,  line,  surface,  solid. 

Names  of  surface  forms — circle,  square,  triangle,  oblong, 
semi-circle,  oval,  ellipse. 

Names  of  solid  forms — sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  square 
prism,  triangular  prism,  cone,  pyramid,  ellipsoid,  ovoid. 

II.  Study  of  the  three  Chief  Type  Forms,  Sphere,  Cylinder  and 

Cube. 

Seeing  type  forms  in  positions  above,  below  and  on  eye 
level,  at  right  and  left  of  observer,  and  in  various  posi- 
tions combining  above. 

Sketching  type  forms  rapidly  in  above  positions  to  gain 
the  idea. 

Making  careful  drawings  corresponding  to  some  of  above 
sketches  from  the  type  forms.  Rules  of  perspective 
and  foreshortening  evolved. 

III.  Application  of  Type  Forms. 

Cylindrical  Objects — Outline  drawing  in  pencil  from 
single  object  and  groups — glasses,  bowls,  cups,  buckets, 
logs,  towers,  chimneys. 

Spherical  Objects — Light  and  shade  drawings  in  charcoal 
of  fruits  and  vegetable,  apples,  potatoes,  pumpkins. 

Cubical  Objects — Careful  study  of  values  in  charcoal  or 
pencil  work.  Boxes,  books,  baskets,  buildings. 

IV.  Drawing  in  Season  of  Grasses,  Leaf  Sprays,  Flowers.  (With 

special  attention  to  the  medium  used.) 

Grasses  and  sedges — brush  with  ink  or  brush  with  one 
color. 

Leaves  and  leaf  sprays — flat  and  graded  washes  in  two 
tones  and  in  color. 

Flowers — pencil,  preparatory  to  use  in  design — water 
color  and  colored  crayon,  with  study  of  Japanese  prints 
for  arrangement  and  good  color  effects. 

V.  Animal  Sketching. 

Study  of  pictures  by  Landseer,  Bonheur,  Troy  on,  Walker 
and  sculpture  by  Barye. 
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Sketching  with  pencil,  charcoal  and  colored  crayon  from 
rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  pigeons,  chickens. 

Silhouette  work  with  ink  and  brush. 

VI.  Sketches  from  Life. 

Silhouette  work  from  the  posed  figure. 

Silhouette  work  from  figure  in  action. 

Brush  drawing  with  ink  and  one  color  from  posed  figure. 

VII.  Trees  and  Landscape. 

Outdoor  study  of  trees  in  charcoal  and  pencil. 

Outdoor  study  of  landscape  in  charcoal,  colored  crayon, 
and  water  color. 

Window  studies  of  winter  trees  and  landscape  in  pencil, 
chalk,  charcoal. 

VIII.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Construction. 

Exact  measuring,  use  of  compasses,  drawing  to  a scale, 
sectional  drawings,  complete  working  drawings.  Con- 
struction in  card  board  of  a pencil  box,  magazine  hold- 
er, wall  pocket  from  a working  drawing.  Make  port- 
folio and  note  book.  Weaving  and  stencilling. 

IX.  Design. 

Derivation  of  units  of  design.  Symmetrical  and  non-sym- 
metrical  units. 

Arrangement  of  units  of  design  into  all  over  and  border 
decorations  in  outline,  tone,  and  color  combinations. 

Decorate  portfolios  and  note  books,  Christmas  gifts,  cal- 
endars, etc. 

Lettering — Standard  Roman  text. 

X.  Clay  Modeling. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  animals,  birds,  people,  from  cast  and 
and  from  life. 

Making  clay  candle  sticks,  fern  bowls,  vases,  tea  tiles, 
paper  weights. 

Make  a relief  on  placque  and  cast  in  plaster. 

XI.  Illustration. 

Rapid  work  in  free  expression. 

Carefully  studied  compositions  in  outline,  tone,  and  color, 
both  realistic  and  decorative. 

XII.  Pedagogical  Work. 

Mind  processes  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling;  value  of 
drawing,  painting,  modeling  in  educative  power;  prac- 
tical value;  importance  in  public  school  course;  study 
of  different  theories  and  methods  of  teaching  drawing; 
observation,  practice,  discussion,  criticism  of  drawing 
in  the  training  school;  study  of  drawing  in  relation  to 
other  subjects. 

Black  board  sketching — Rapid  sketching  for  teaching 
purposes.  Memorizing  drawings  for  teaching  purposes. 
Chalk  talking. 
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Ancient  History 


I.  Ancient  Oriental  Nations. 

A.  India  and  the  Hindus: 

Place  of  habitation — Indus  and  Ganges  valleys  and 
southward. 

Social  and  political  divisions  and  character  of  govern- 
ment. 

Writing  and  Literature — Sanscrit,  Vedas,  Ramayana,  Ma- 
habharata,  Code  of  Manu,  Select  extracts  from  above. 

Religion — Brahminism,  Buddhism. 

Science — Art,  Industry,  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Arithme- 
tic, Decimal  Notation,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Weav- 
ing, precious  metals  and  stones,  agriculture. 

B.  Babylonia  and  Assyria: 

Seats  of  Civilization — Tigris,  Euphrates  Valley,  Nineveh, 
Babylon. 

Earliest  Inhabitants,  Accadians  or  Sumerians. 

Civilization  of  Accadians — Agricultural,  canal  builders, 
brick  making,  and  architecture,  Cuneiform  writing, 
sculpture,  etc. 

Babylonian  Supremacy — Conquest  and  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  Accadian  civilization. 

Babylonian  religion  and  worship. 

Accadian  and  Semitic  influences — Polytheism.  Animal, 
spirit,  and  nature  worship.  Worship  of  celestial  bodies 
and  consequent  growth  of  science  of  astronomy,  domi- 
nance of  astrologers,  soothsayers,  priests,  lofty  temples 
for  worship  and  observation  of  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

Assyrian  Supremacy — 1250  B.  C.  Nineveh  capital.  Military 
organization  and  supremacy.  Spread  of  empire. 

Assyrian  Government — Vast  military  organization,  Orien- 
tal court  of  personal  service,  Provinces  or  Satrapies  and 
subject  kingdoms.  Tributaries.  Crude  legal  system. 

Assyrian  Civilization — Palace  architecture  subordinating 
temple,  brick  construction,  use  of  column,  bas-relief, 
winged  bull.  Painting,  Lapidary  work,  Inscriptions  in 
stone  and  clay,  cuneiform.  Libraries  and  archives. 
Social  life,  industries,  and  dress. 
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HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

Geography  and  description  of  Nile  Valley  Seats  of  civiliza- 
tion and  government:  Memphis,  Thebes,  Tanis,  Sals. 

Chronology  and  political  periods — Old  Empire  (1-10  Dynas- 
ties) 4000  (circ.)  to  2700  B.  C.  Middle  Empire  (11-17  Dynasties) 
2700-1670  B.  C.,  New  Empire  (18-26  Dynasties)  1670-525  B.  C. 

Characteristic  remains  of  Old  Empire — Pyramids,  Sphynx, 
Necropolis. 

Remains  and  events  of  Middle  Empire — Lake  Moeris,  canals, 
temples,  “labyrinth”.  Period  of  Hyksos  Kings. 

Works  and  Events  of  the  New  Empire — Expulsion  of  Hyksos 
kings.  Extension  of  Empire.  Building  enterprises,  plunder  of 
Jerusalem,  wars  with  Assyrians,  renewed  independence,  bub- 
mission  to  Persia. 


Society  and  Government. 

Social  divisions,  political  organization  in  nomes.  Supreme 
character  of  Pharoahs. 


Industry  and  Arts. 

Agricultural  people  par  excellence.  Organization  and  activi- 
ties consequent  upon  Nilotic  inundations.  Workers  in  metals, 
leather,  flax,  gems.  Commercial  activity. 

Religion. 

Animal  worship,  nature  worship,  symbolism,  tendency  to 
monotheism,  reverence  and  care  for  dead.  Belief  in  immortality 
but  not  transmigration  of  souls.  Burial  practices. 

Architecture  and  Monuments. 

Tombs,  rock-sepulchers,  temples,  reliefs,  obelisks,  massive 
sculptures,  both  architectural  and  independent,  columnar  struc- 
ture. 


Fine  Arts  and  Literature. 

Painting,  lapidary  work,  music,  medicine,  hieroglyphics, 
Rosetta  Stone,  papyri-libraries,  archives,  laws,  records,  Book  of 
Dead.  Select  extracts  from  Egyptian  literary  remains. 


PHOENICIA. 

Geographical  situation  and  influence.  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Religion. 

Nature  worship,  similar  to  Assyrian — Moloch,  Baal,  Astarte, 
gross  sensualism. 
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Industries. 


Commerce,  manufacturing,  dyes,  metal  work,  glass, 
pottery. 


Colonization. 


textiles 


Consequent  upon  commercial  activity  establishment  of  fac- 
tories in  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  Mission  in  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


Alphabet. 


Its  possible  origin  and  spread. 


PALESTINE. 

Origin  of  Hebrew  nation  and  land  of  settlement. 

Periods. 

Tradition  to  Exodus — From  Exodus  to  Monarchy  (1300-1095 
B.  C.).  Monarchy  to  Division  of  Kingdom  (1095-975  B.  C).  Di- 
vided Kingdoms  to  Captivity  (975-586  B.  C.) 

Society  and  Government. 

Theocracy,  under  forms  of  Judges,  Kings,  and  Councils. 

Religion. 

Monotheism — developed. 

Literature. 

Bible. 

(Outlines  of  Hebrew  history  brief  for  obvious  reasons). 

Map  work  for  Oriental  Nations. 

Comparative  outline  of  civilization,  government,  arts,  sci- 
ences, industries,  social  life,  progress,  religion,  “mission”  of  early 
eastern  nations. 


Legacy  of  Early  Orient,  Etc. 

The  history  of  these  nations  is  studied  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
with  reference  to  their  relation  to  later  European  civilization. 
Chief  stress  is  laid  upon  those  institutions  and  activities  which 
affected  development  of  our  own  civilization. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


Geography  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Influence  of  Geography 
upon  Greek  national  character. 

Map  work,  and  spelling  of  Greek  Geographical  names — Prac- 
tice in  pronunciation  of  Greek  proper  names. 

General  characteristics  of  Greek  Civilization.  Reasons  for 
studying  Greek  history. 
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Traditional  early  settlements  of  Grecian  peninsula.  “Hel- 
lenes”— origin  and  division.  Dorian  migration  so-called.  Dis- 
tribution of  Greek  peoples  at  the  dawn  of  history. 

Legendary  Accounts. 

Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  Pelops — Possible  significance. 
Hero  stories,  Class  reports  on  same.  Significance,  Selected  read- 
ings. 


Explorations — Archaelogical. 

Troy,  Tiryns,  Mycenae.  Character  of  remains,  Possible  sig- 
nificance. “Pre-Mycenaean,  Mycenaean  and  Aschean”  culture. 
Use  of  pictures  and  copies,  so  far  as  available.  Influence  if  any 
upon  Greek  civilization. 


Homeric  Poems. 

Circ.  1000  B.  C.  (?) 

Select  passages  and  stories  from  Homer.  What  is  Epic 
Poetry?  Comparison  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Homeric  question. 
Historic  value  of  Homeric  poems.  Primitive  Greek  life  as  de- 
pected  by  Homer:  Social,  political,  industrial.  Greek  religion  in 
Homer. 

The  City  State. 

Comparison  with  modern  state.  Origin.  Composition — fam- 
ily, clan,  phratry,  tribe,  state,  amphictyonies. 

Political  and  social  organization  of  city  state.  Greek  idea  of 
patriotism. 


Development  of  City  State. 

Tendencies  to  political  unrest.  Patriarchal  monarchy  to 
tyranny.  Definition  of  “tyranny.”  Tyranny  to  (1)  democracy, 
(2)  limited  monarchy.  Aristocracy  element  of  dissension. 

Sparta — Type  of  Aristocracy. 

Characteristically  Dorian.  Lycurgus  the  law-giver.  Div- 
isions of  Society,  Spartans,  Perioeci,  Helots,  Government:  Kings, 
Gerousia,  Apella.  Peculiar  institution  of  Ephors. 

Military  Discipline. 

Education. 

Selection  and  training  of  young.  Syssitia,  Military  organiza- 
tion. Based  on  slavery.  Spartan  character. 

Spartan  Supremacy. 

Conquest  of  Laconia  and  Messene.  Hegemony  in  Pelo- 
ponnessus.  Peloponnesian  League.  Influence  of  Sparta  in  Grecian 
affairs. 
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Athens — Type  of  Democracy. 

Ionian  City  State. 

Comparison  of  traits  of  Dorians  and  Ionians,  Ancient  Ath- 
enian Monarchy.  Legend  of  Codrus.  Social  Divisions  of  Attica, 
Tribal.  Birth  and  privilege. 

Early  limitations  of  Monarchy.  Archons.  Areopagus, 
Eccelesia. 

Conspiracy  of  Cylon.  Curse  of  Alcmaeonidae.  628  (?)  B.  C. 

Draco  and  Codification  of  Athenian  Law.  Extension  of  fran- 
chise. Plutocracy. 


Solon  The  Reformer. 

Date  594  (?)  B.  C. 

Political  confusion — Oppression  and  poverty  of  masses. 
Solon’s  “seissactheia”  or  relief  of  poor,  by  tax  reforms,  repudia- 
tion of  debts,  guarantee  against  slavery  for  debt,  abolition  of 
usury. 

Extension  of  political  rights — Liberal  plutocracy.  Other  con- 
stitutional changes.  Educational  reforms. 

Tyranny  at  Athens. 

Conflict  of  economic  interests  of  men  of  Hill,  Plain  and 
Shore.  Want  of  central  authority.  Peisistratus  at  head  of 
commons  seizes  power.  Retains  main  features  of  Solon’s  con- 
stitution. Patron  of  arts,  letters,  industry.  Athenian  prosperity. 
Succeeded  by  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  continue  policy 
of  Peisistratus  until  popular  distontentment  finds  expression  in 
tyrannicide.  Death  of  Hipparchus — Flight  of  Hippias  to  Asia 
Minor. 


Cleisthenes. 

Development  of  constitutional  government  under  Cleisthenes. 
Redistribution  of  tribes  according  to  territorial  basis:  Denies 
unit.  Trittys  and  tribe  larger  units,  combining  interests  of  Hill, 
Plain  and  Shore. 

Increase  of  size  and  influence  of  ecclesia.  Boule  of  50  from 
each  of  10  tribes.  Strategi  or  generals  become  elective,  encourag- 
ing merit.  Achonship  and  Areopagus  remain.  Institution  of 
Ostracism.  Democracy  fully  established. 

Comparative  sketches  of  constitution  under  Draco,  Solon, 
tyrants,  Cleisthenes.  Comparison  with'  modern  democracies. 
Effect  of  Athenian  character  upon  constitution  and  government. 

Comparison  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  constitution.  Elements 
of  strength  and  weakness  in  both  states. 

Comparison  of  Athenian  and  Spartan  ideas  of  culture.  Bear- 
ing of  these  elements  constantly  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  following 
history  of  both  states. 
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Beware  of  the  democratic  tendency  to  belittle  Sparta  in  the 
light  of  the  more  spectacular  and  articulate  Athens. 

Period  of  Colonization. 

Time  admits  of  only  touching  upon  the  colonizing  spirit  and 
impulse.  Those  colonies  which  have  a bearing  upon  the  history 
of  Hellas  as  a whole  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  events 
that  made  them  famous. 

Students  should  be  provided  with  outline  maps  and  fill  them 
in  with  prominent  places  as  they  come  up  in  course  of  the  his- 
tory. Should  also  make  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
men,  being  careful  to  avoid  general  terms,  but  drawing  characters 
with  distinctness  and  discrimination. 

Greek  Culture. 

★ General  characteristics  of  Greek  culture  pointed  out,  but  the 
student  should  fill  in  the  outline  from  his  study  of  Greek  char- 
acter and  history — events  and  epochs  should  be  his  guide. 

Elements  of  Union  among  Greeks. 

Religion — common  deities  and  legends. 

Oracles — Delphi,  Dodona,  etc. 

Games — Olympic,  Nemean,  Pythian,  Isthmian. 

Amphictyonic  League. 

Element  of  Discord — Geographical  Isolation. 

Religious  Festivals — Panatheaea,  Dionysia,  Eleuslnian. 

Let  the  student  learn  others  inherent  in  the  Greek  character 
as  he  studies  the  history. 

Characteristics  of  Greek  art  and  architecture  are  best  taken 
up  in  connection  with  the  Acropolis. 

Best  not  interrupt  the  political  study  with  excursions  into 
the  field  of  literature,  philosophy  and  drama,  but  make  a special 
study  of  them  later  on,  carefully  giving  each  example  its  proper 
historical  setting. 

Period  of  Persian  Encroalment,  Etc. 

Sketch  of  Lydia  sufficient  to  explain  Grecian  interests  there. 

Sketch  of  Persian  history  enough  to  show  the  character  of 
the  enemy  Greece  was  to  meet.  Particular  stress  upon  the  type 
of  Oriental  civilization  which  would  have  been  imposed  on  West 
had  Persia  been  successful. 

Ionian  Revolt. 

Date  500  B.  C. 

Mark  on  map  principal  Greek  settlements  on  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Hellespont.  Propontis,  and  islands  of  the  iEgean. 
Aristagoras  and  the  revolt  of  the  coast  cities.  Assistance  by 
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Athens  and  Eretria.  Invasion  of  Lydia  and  burning  of  Sardis. 
Battle  of  Lade,  Fall  of  Miletus.  Failure  of  uprising.  Darius’ 
expedition  into  Europe.  Miltiades  and  the  bridge.  Note  Greek 
lack  of  union  and  discuss  causes. 

Wrath  of  Darius  at  Athens. 

Would  a united  Hellas  at  this  juncture  have  warded  off  the 
later  Persian  invasions.  Discussion. 

The  Persian  Invasions. 

Date  492  B.  C. 

Darius’  preparations  to  invade  Greece.  What  was  actual 
motive?  Expedition  under  Mardonius.  Wreck  at  Athos.  Per- 
sian conquest  cf  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

Second  Invasion. 

Date  490  B.  C. 

Persian  envoys  in  Greece.  Note  lack  of  Greek  union.  How 
does  it  illustrate  Greek  idea  of  patriotism?  Envoys  maltreated 
at  Athens  and  Sparta.  Expedition  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes. 
Compare  route  with  that  of  Mardonius.  Miltiades  to  the  fore. 
Battle  of  Marathon.  Athenian  Glory.  Sparta’s  inglorious  part. 
Athenian  character  as  illustrated  by  the  treatment  accorded 
Miltiades. 

Period  of  preparation  for  final  struggle.  Prestige  gained  by 
Athens  at  Marathon.  Conflicting  policies  of  Aristides  and 
Themistocles,  See  Herodotus.  Sketch  characters  of  both  men  in 
the  light  of  this  and  succeeding  events.  Are  they  types?  Ostra- 
cism of  Aristides.  Rise  of  Athenian  navy.  Fortification  of  Athens. 

Third  Persian  Invasion. 

Date  480  B.  C.  479  B.  C. 

Constant  reference  should  be  had  to  Herodotus’  narrative. 
Assignment  of  topics  adds  interest  to  this  interesting  period. 
Make  up  of  Xerxes’  army.  Trace  routes  of  army  and  navy  on 
map.  Congress  at  Corinth.  Illustrative  of  Grecian  character. 
Plans  for  Pan-hellenic  defense.  Gelo  of  Syracuse.  Corcyras’ 
treachery.  Tempe,  Thermopylae  or  Corinth?  Themistocles’  stand. 
Thermopylae  and  Artemisum.  Abandonment  of  Athens.  Dis- 
cussion in  straits  of  Salamis.  Date  480  B.  C.  Themistocles’  ruse. 
Battle  of  iSalmamis.  Flight  of  Xerxes.  Mardonius  and  Plataea. 
479  B.  C.  Mycale.  Greece  free  from  invader. 

Confederacy  of  Delos. 

479-431  B.  C. 

Rebuilding  and  fortification  of  Athens.  Spartan  obstruction. 
Themistocles  “diplomacy.”  Fortification  of  Piraeus.  Increase  of 
Athenian  Navy. 
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Confederacy  of  Delos. 

Freeing  of  Greek  cities  by  Pansanius.  Pansanius  falls  under 
suspicion  at  Byzantium.  Aristides  leader  of  league.  Organized 
under  Athenian  leadership.  Treasury  at  Delos.  Membership  on 
equal  terms.  Cimon  becomes  leader.  Gradual  growtn  into  Athen- 
ian Empire.  With  extension  of  league  co-ercive  policy  adopted. 
Spartan  enmity  roused  in  proportion  to  extent  of  Athenian  in- 
fluence. 


Pericles  Leader  at  Athens. 

457,  456  B.  C. 

Nature  of  Pericles’  leadership.  Building  of  “Long  Walls”.  Ex- 
tension of  Deliah  League  in  Greece.  Battels  of  Tanagra  457, 
and  CEnophyta  456  B.  C.,  marking  culimination  of  Athenian  Su- 
premacy. Delian  treasury  transferred  to  Athens.  League  be- 
comes Athenian  Empire. 

Survey  of  extent  of  Athenian  supremacy  and  influence. 

Causes  of  disintegration  of  Empire — Self-centred  state  po- 
licy, jealousy  of  allies.  Hostility  of  Sparta  and  Boeotia.  Athe- 
nian culture  in  age  of  Pericles  will  be  discussed  under  general 
head  of  Greek  Culture  though  it  may  very  properly  be  con- 
sidered at  this  point. 


Pelopennesian  War. 

Causes  of  War. 

431-404  B.  C. 

Jealousy  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  Former  acknowledged 
no  equal,  latter  no  superior.  Athenian  high-handed  policy  in 
conduct  of  Delian  League — General  apprehension  regarding 
Athenian  ambition.  Racial  enmity  between  Ionians  and  Dor- 
ians. Trial  of  strength  between  Sparta  and  Athens  inevitable. 

Immediate  provocation:  Athens’  assistance  of  Corcyra  in  re- 
volt against  mother  Colony,  Corinth.  Corinth  assets  Potidaea 
of  Delian  League  in  revolt  against  Athens. 

Parties  to  War. 

Enumeration  of  active  and  passive  allies. 

Resources  of  both  parties  to  confllict  at  beginning. 

Athenian  navy,  wealth,  not  many  enthusiastic  allies. 

Spartan  army,  stronger  allies. 

A general  discussion  of  allies,  generals,  effect  of  form  of  gov- 
ernment, morale  of  troops,  devotion  to  cause,  etc. 

Thucydides  should  be  referred  to  constantly  during  this 
period.  Show  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  this  great  historian’s 
treatment. 

Greek  incapacity  for  permanent  union.  Restriction  of 
Citizenship.  Disaster  in  Egypt.  Battle  of  Coronea.  “Thirty 
years  truce.” 
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Athenian  State  Under  Pericles. 

Eccelesia  supreme.  Open  to  all  Athenians.  Bouls  divided  into 
prytanes. 

Dicasteries.  Helaea.  Paid  service  on  juries. 

Strategi  elected  from  citizens  of  merit  without  restriction. 
Increased  powers. 

Archons — powers  limited. 

Areopagus— restricted. 

Democratic  and  Oligarchical  parties  clearly  defined. 

Social  Class. 

Slaves — Metics  or  foreigners.  Duties  but  not  privileges  of 
citizens. 

Athenian  citizens — limited  to  those  born  of  Athenian  father 
and  mother. 

Army — All  male  citizens  of  military  age.  Rank  partly  de- 
pendent upon  wealth.  Equipment  and  organization. 

Navy — Chief  Athenian  strength — well  equipped  and  trained. 

Financial  Organizations. 

State  expense. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

Resources  in  Emergencies. 

Pericles  Building  enterprises  will  be  discussed  later  but  may 
well  be  taken  up  here. 


Policy  of  Early  Years. 

Athens’  naval  raids  on  Sparta  and  allies. 

Sparta — invasions  and  devastation  of  Attica. 

Great  plague — Death  of  Pericles. 

Read  Pericles’  oration  on  those  who  died  in  first  year  of 

war. 

Seige  and  fall  of  Plataea. 

Revolt  and  punishment  of  Mytelene. 

Rise  of  Cleon — Character  sketch.  Type? 

Revolution  in  Corcyra. 

War  around  Pylos.  Capture  of  Sphacteria.  Peace  proposals. 
Discuss  possible  effect  of  peace  at  this  point. 

Brasidas  Campaign  in  Chalcidice.  Turning  point  in  war. 
Spartas’  object  in  this  campaign. 

Battle  of  Delium — Death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon. 

Peace  of  Nicias.  Why  it  could  not  be  maintained. 

Alcibiades. 

Character  sketch — was  he  demagogue,  traitor  or  patriot? 
Teach  pupils  to  judge  men  and  measures  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  time — not  modern.  Character  of  Nicias.  Compare  policies 
of  two  men. 
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Sicilian  Expedition. 

Thucydides  account  of  discussion  in  Athenian  Assembly. 
Was  the  raid  justifible  by  international  usage  of  day? 

Mutilation  of  Hermes. 

Magnitude  of  Expedition. 

Leaders. 

Recall  of  Alcibiades.  His  flight  to  Sparta.  Policy  of  re- 
maining commanders. 

Progress  of  seige — Spartan  assistance.  Athenain  disaster. 
Causes  of  failure  of  expedition.  Could  it  have  succeeded  had 
Alcibiades  remained? 


Fortification  of  Deceba. 

Alcibiades  in  Asia  Minor.  Intrigues  to  return  to  Athens. 
Oligarchical  revolutions  and  the  Four  Hundred.  Return  of 
Alcibiades.  His  leadership  and  disgrace. 

Battles  of  Arginusae — xEgospotami.  Fall  of  Athens.  Why 
did  Athens  lose  the  war?  Much  intelligent  discussion  of  men 
and  methods.  Was  the  democratic  government  of  Athens  re- 
sponsible? 

Terms  of  surrender. 

Period  of  Spartan  Supremacy. 

Character  of  Spartan  government  imposed  on  Athens  and 
her  allies — Oligarchy  in  power.  “Harmost” — “decharchies” — gar- 
risons. 

Did  Hellas  gain  by  the  change  to  Spartan  hegemony?  Dis- 
cuss. 

Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens.  Revolt  led  by  Thrasybulus. 

“March  of  the  Ten  Thousand.”  Significance. 

Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor.  Conflict  with  Persia.  Recall — Pos- 
sible effect  on  later  events. 

Uprising  of  Greeks  against  Spartan  xAuthority 

Peace  of  Antalcides.  387  B.  C. 

Spartan  expedition  against  Chalcidice. 

Treacherous  occupation  of  Cadmeia. 

Olynthiac  war. 

Period  of  Theban  Supremacy. 

371  B.  C. 

Rise  of  i’heban  national  heroes — Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas. 

Expulsion  of  Spartan  garrison  and  overthrow  of  oligarchy  by 
Pelopidas. 

Athens  and  Thebes  in  league. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.  C.  Humiliation  of  Sparta. 

Military  genius  of  Epaminondas  and  its  influence  upon  later 
Grecian  history. 
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Extension  of  Theban  domination. 

Epaminondas  in  Peloponnesus.  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia. 

Founding  of  Megalopolis.  Battle  of  Mantinea.  362  B.  C. 
Death  of  Epaminondas  and  end  of  Theban  Supremacy. 
Character  of  Epaminondas. 

Why  could  Greeks  never  form  union  in  common  cause. 
Papers  or  discussion. 


Rise  of  Macedonia. 

Sketch  of  Macedonian  history.  Characteristics  of  people. 
Macedonian  royal  house.  Early  history  of  Philip  II — “Philip  of 
Macedon”. 


Philip  and  Greece. 

Athens  centre  of  opposition  to  his  ambitions. 

Athens  and  “Social  War.” 

Philip  and  “Sacred  War”.  Enters  Greek  politics. 

Demosthenes  and  Philip — Selections  from  Orations  of 

Demosthenes. 

Peace  of  Philocrates.  Philip’s  claims  recognized  by  Greeks. 
Battle  of  Chaeronea.  338  B.  C. 

Congress  of  Corinth.  First  Pan-hellenic  union. 

Mission  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 


Career  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Accession,  early  history  and  education. 

Pacification  of  European  Enemies. 

Invasion  of  Asia — Battle  of  Grancus. 

Battle  of  Issus.  Seige  of  Tyre.  Investment  of  Gaza.  Invasion 
of  Egypt  Visit  to  temple  of  Ammon.  Founding  of  Alexandria. 

Return  to  Asia.  Battle  of  Arbela.  Pursuit  of  Darius.  Death 
of  latter.  March  down  the  Indus.  Battle  of  Hydaspes.  Return  by 
sea  and  land.  Personal  exploits  of  Alexander.  Death  of  Alexan- 
der.. 

Significance  and  historical  importance  of  Invasion  of  Asia. 
Mediums  for  speed  of  Greek  influence  in  east. 

Character  sketch  of  Alexander.  Importance  of  his  work. 

Division  of  Alexander’s  kingdom. 

Battle  of  Ipsus.  301  B.  C.  Kingdoms  of  Macedonia.  Thrace, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Dynasties  which  persisted.  The  history  of  these 
kingdoms  is  best  taken  up  in  connection  with  Rome  so  far  as  it 
is  considered. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Roman  Conquest. 

Macedonia:  Confusion  and  Anarchy  Until  Roman  Domination. 
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AETOLIAN  AND  ACHAEAN  LEAGUES. 

Confederations  of  most  influence  in  interval  between  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  Domination.  yEtolian  League — chiefly  Cen- 
tral Greece — protection  and  plunder,  motives.  Constitution  nom- 
inally democratic.  Membership. 

Achaean  League.  More  advanced  politically.  Influence  under 
leadership  of  Aratus.  Advanced  ideas  and  practice.  Liberal  and 
democratic  in  organization. 

Constitution:  Example  of  early  democracy. 

League  with  Achaeans  and  JEtolians  against  Illyrian  pirates. 

Cleomenic  War.  Battle  of  Sellasia. 

Enmity  between  Leagues. 

Peace  of  Neupactus. 

Rome  and  Greece. 

Outlines  of  relations  between  Macedon,  Achaean  and^Etolian 
Leagues  and  the  rest  of  Greece  with  Rome  here  taken  up,  but 
mostly  reserved  for  treatment  in  connection  with  Roman  history. 


GREEK  CULTURE. 

Though  the  cultural  side  of  the  Greek  peoples  engages  our 
chief  interest  in  the  study  of  their  history,  this  element  presents 
especial  difficulties  in  elementary  teaching.  At  the  most  it  seems 
desirable  to  present  it  only  in  its  general  aspects,  largely  infer- 
entially  and  incidentally. 

Specific  and  technical  treatment  is  extremely  difficult  with 
young  students,  and  at  an  age  when  appreciation  is  undeveloped, 
lack  of  interest  and  failure  are  likely  to  follow. 

If  we  can  interpret  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Greek  art  and 
literature  the  ground-work  for  proper  aesthetic  feeling  is  laid, 
which  must  needs  content  in  most  cases. 

The  acquaintance  with  a few  great  names  and  a few  great 
works  is  about  all  that  can  be  sought  specifically. 

Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  with  some  select  passages 
from  both.  Discussion  of  epic  poetry.  Comparison  with  other 
familiar  epics. 

The  relation  of  Greek  art  and  religion. 

The  temple:  construction,  styles  of  architecture. 

Distinctive  feature  of  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Acropolis  and  Athens  in  the 
age  of  Pericles.  Pictures  or  casts  of  the  most  famous  of  the  mas- 
ter works  of  statuary,  vase-painting,  etc.  Specific  examples  are 
omitted  as  much  depends  upon  the  equipment  of  the  school  Men- 
tion the  ideas  of  the  early  philosophers,  and  deal  more  at  length 
with  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates  and  the  Sophsts,  Epicurus,  Ar- 
istotle, the  Stoics,  attempting  to  give  an  idea  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  schools. 
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Hesiod,  and  didactic  poetry. 

Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  illustrating  the  lyric 
with  selections.  Pindar  and  his  reputation  (selections  of  doubt- 
ful value.) 

Pictures  and  description  of  Greek  theatre.  Origin,  spirit, 
and  limitations  of  drama. 

Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  names  of  some  of  the  great- 
est of  their  tragedies.  Give  an  evening  reading  of  some  tragedy, 
the  Antigone  is  suggested. 

Comedy  and  Aristophanes.  Possibly  some  selections  might 
be  appreciated,  perhaps  the  Plutus.  Local  allusions  make  selec- 
tions from  Aristophanes  more  difficult. 

Menander  and  the  “New  Comedy.” 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  their  histories  should  be 
made  familiar  by  referring  to  their  accounts  from  time  to  time. 

Isocrates,  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  timely  excerpts 
from  their  orations. 

This  will  be  probably  more  than  can  be  undertaken  in  the 
time  usually  alloted,  but  it  represents  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
attempted  and  perhaps  more. 

Note:  Whether  art  and  literature  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  special  treatment  by  itself,  or  taken  up  periodically  will  de- 
pend upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  If,  however,  the  course 
of  the  historical  narrative  must  receive  violent  interruption  to 
consider  any  specific  phase,  it  appears  wiser  to  reserve  the  dis- 
cussion for  a more  general  treatment. 

ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Geography  of  Italy.  Its  effect  upon  history  of  its  inhabitants. 
Ancient  peoples  of  Italy.  Map  work.  Special  maps  should  be  made 
or  filled  in  from  time  to  time.  Students  should  be  provided  with 
outline  map  of  Italy,  and  of  Roman  world.  The  details  to  be 
filled  in  as  they  occur  in  course  of  study.  These  should  be  in- 
spected from  time  to  time  by  teacher,  and  on  completion  should 
be  considered  in  ranking. 

Umbrians,  Sabines,  Sabellian  tribes,  Samnites,  Magna  Grsecia 
— Oampagna,  Etruria,  Latins,  Ligurians,  Illyrians — Gauls — 
Customs,  religion,  language  of  primitive  peoples — their  legacy  to 
Rome. 


BEGINNING  OF  ROME. 

753  B.  C.  (?). 

Follow,  Livy. 

As  the  legendary  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Rome  and  the 
early  kingdom  are  a part  of  the  heritage  of  the  race,  a knowledge 
of  them  is  as  essential  to  culture  as  is  the  little  we  know  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  period.  Teach  what  the  Romans  accepted 
as  their  early  history  and  extract  the  probable  kernel  of  fact. 
Romans’  ideas  of  origin  doubtless  affected  subsequent  history. 
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Romaquadrata. 

Expansion  of  Rome  under  kings. 

Building  and  organization  of  army  and  society. 

Roman  State  at  the  Dawn  of  History. 

Material  civilization.  Land  holding.  Agriculture,  herding, 
commerce,  buildings. 

Divisions  of  Society. 

Patricians,  Clients,  Plebes  (Various  theories  regarding  origin 
of  classes  and  distinctions  should  be  introduced,  but  care  taken 
not  to  dogmatize).  Populus  Romanus. 

Government. 

King-duties  and  prerogatives. 

Senate-duties — “Patres” — Composition,  number. 

Comitia  Curiata.  Composition  and  functions.  (Well  to  re- 
sort to  tribal  composition  now  and  later,  though  it  is  confused 
and  inessential.) 

By  means  of  simple  map  or  plan  show  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  Forum,  “Servian”  Wall,  Janiculum,  Campus  Martius,  etc. 

Have  students  produce  map  of  early  Rome  under  kings. 

Legends  with  their  germs  of  history  must  run  side  by  side — 
with  frequent  reports  from  various  sources,  and  free  discussion 
in  class. 


Exit  Kingship — Establishment  of  “Republic.” 

509  A.  D.  (?). 

Consulship — transfer  of  regal  power  to  republican  officials 
Imperium  and  its  significance.  Alternation  in  office. 

Insignia  of  office. 

Limit  of  absolutism. 

Dictatorship.  Magister  equitum. 

Roman  possessions  at  beginning  of  Republican  period. 

Comitia. 

Delimitation  of  powers  of  Comitia  Curiata. 

Rise  of  Comitia  Centuriata.  Military  in  origin.  Functions 
and  modus  operandi. 

Method  of  Voting. 

Auspicia  and  their  significance. 

Organization  of  Army. 

Senate.  Membership  and  functions. 

Roman  Religion. 

Roman  Gods.  Forms  of  Worship.  Ritual.  Place  of  religion 
in  private  and  public  life.  Contractual  conceptions  of  religion. 
Importance  of  formulae  and  ritual.  Priestly  colleges.  Flamens, 
Balii,  Vestal  Virgins,  Potifex  Maximus  and  pontifices.  Political 
importance.  Persistence  of  office  to  modern  times.  Sibylline 
books.  Lares,  Penates,  Manes.  Conception  of  future  world.  At- 
titude toward  the  dead  and  death. 
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Augurs  and  Haruspices.  Greek  element.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  show  difference  between  Greek  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tion of  gods,  and  Roman  conception.  Students  should  be  careful 
not  to  confuse  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  e.  g.,  Zeus  with  Jupiter, 
Hera  with  Juno,  etc. 

Struggle  of  the  Orders. 

Legends  still  interesting,  but  of  less  importance.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  show  that  the  struggle  was  long  and  bitter, 
that  the  Patricians  yielded  reluctantly  and  slowly,  often  yielding 
the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

Show  how  the  royal  prerogatives  which  first  devolved  upon 
the  consuls,  were  gradually  subdivided  and  yielded  little  by  little, 
until  final  equality  was  established. 

Comparative  studies  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Roman 
citizens’  rights. 

Private  Rights,  Jura:  Appeal — Provocatio.  Intermarriage — 
Connubium.  Property  rights — Commercium. 

Public  Rights,  Jura:  Voting — Suffragium.  Office — Honores. 

These  rights  at  first  exclusively  Patrician.  Plebes-duties,  but 
not  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Establishment  of  Tribuneship. 

493  B.  C. 

Nature  of  office — Intervention  (intercessio),  person  sacro- 
sanctus. 

Gain  of  first  of  private  rights  over  person. 

Decemvirate. 

451  B.  C. 

Hitherto  no  codification  of  laws.  Decemvirs  elected  for  one 
year  to  codify  laws  and  conduct  government. 

Laws  of  12  tables.  Re-election  of  Decemvirs.  Legend  of 
abuse  of  power.  End  of  Decemvirate.  Examples  of  Roman  laws 
of  the  period. 


Lex  Canuleia. 

Intermarriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  sanctioned.  End 
of  private  rights  won. 

Demand  for  Plebeian  consuls  met  by  election  of  Military 
Tribunes  with  Consular  Power.  Might  be  chosen  any  year  and 
might  be  Plebeian. 


Licinian  Laws. 

366  B.  C. 

Chief  of  which  provided  that  in  future  consuls  should  be 
chosen,  one  of  whom  must  be  Plebeian,  but 
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Establishment  of  Praetorship. 

created  a new  strictly  Patrician  office  which  reserved  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  that  class. 

Tribal  Assembly. 

Gradual  growth  of  practice  of  assembling  plebes  in  Forum  to 
enact  plebiscita,  which  were  to  be  binding  upon  body  which  en- 
acted them.  Assembled  at  order  of  Tribune  without  auspices. 
Soon  (by  Hortensian  law)  Plebiscita  were  made  binding  upon 
whole  people.  Reports  should  be  had  from  various  authorities 
regarding  the  Tribal  Assembly  (Comitia  Tributa,  Concilium  Ple- 
bis)  as  to  various  ideas  regarding  origin,  identity,  etc. 

Censors. 

445  B.  C. 

Office  with  duties  of  census  taking  and  determination  of  rank 
of  citizens  established.  Purely  Patrician.  Most  influential  office 
in  Rome. 

Equality  Established. 

By  300  B.  C.  all  offices,  even  to  potificate  and  augurships  open 
to  all.  Struggle  of  200  years  ended. 

New  basis  of  division  in  wealth  and  office  holding  was  aris- 
ing. 


Roman  Conquest  of  Italy. 

First  relations  with  Latni  those  of  equality  by  treaty. 
Etrurian  Hostility.  Conquest  of  Veii  and  Sabellian  neigh- 
bors. 

Invasion  by  Gauls. 

390  B.  C. 

Battle  of  Allia  and  sack  of  Rome.  Destruction  of  Records. 
Read  legendary  account. 

Expulsion  of  Gauls. 

Conquest  of  Latins. 

Three  wars  with  Samnites. 

Caudine  Forks  (legend  showing  Roman  ideas  of  faith  with 
enemy). 

Bovianum. 

Sentinum. 

Final  conquest.  290  B.  C. 

Conquest  of  Central  Italy. 

Vadimonian  Lake. 


War  with  Pyrrhus. 

Rome  breaks  treaty  with  Tarentum.  Latter  allied  with  Pyr- 
rhus. Battles  of  Heraclea  and  Asculum  (disasters  for  Rome). 
Battle  of  Beneventum.  279  B.  C. 
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Fall  of  Tarentum. 

266  B.  C.  Rome  mistress  of  Italy  from  Tarentum  to  Apennines. 

Map  with  dates  of  conquest  of  each  section. 

Roman  Army. 

What  was  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  she  became  mis- 
tress of  the  world? 

Army  of  Regal  period  has  already  received  attention. 

Republican  Army. 

Method  of  enrollment,  Membership,  Military  age.  Manipular 
organization.  Equipment.  Army  on  the  march.  Camp-construc- 
tion and  arrangement. 

Character  of  forces.  Officers — pay  and  booty. 

Discipline,  Training.  Rewards,  Promotion.  Triumph. 

Elements  of  strength  and  weakness. 

Too  much  attention  may  easily  be  given  the  military  side  of 
Roman  history,  but  before  Rome  could  perfect  her  matchless  po- 
litical organization  of  the  known  world,  a career  of  conquest  was 
necessary.  Hence  a study  of  her  military  organization  is  essen- 
tial. 

First  Punic  War. 

264-241  B.  C. 

Character  of  Carthagenian  state.  Material  resources.  Gov- 
ernment. Military  organization.  Commerce  and  navy.  Influ- 
ences making  war  with  Rome  inevitable. 

Careful  Comparison  of  Resources  of  Two  Nations. 

Conflict  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  interests  in  Sicily.  Ma- 
mertines. 

Seige  of  Agrigentum. 

Building  of  Roman  fleet.  Description  of  war  vessel.  Duil- 
lius’  victory  at  Mylse.  War  in  Africa.  Regulus.  Legends. 

Ecnomus. 

Roman  reverses  in  Africa. 

Panormus.  Drepana. 

Hamilcar  at  Mt.  Erete. 

JEgatian  Isles  and  end  of  War. 

Terms  of  peace.  Rome  gains  Sicily,  first  territory  outside 
Italy.  Truceless  War.  Roman  treachery.  Rome  obtains  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica. 

Conquest  of  Cisalpina  Gaul. 

Beginning  of  military  roads  and  colonies. 

Second  Punic  War. 

219-201  B.  C. 

Character  sketch  of  Hannibal.  Compare  with  Alexander  the 
Great. 
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Causes  of  Second  Punic  War — Remote  and  Immediate. 

219  B.  C. 

Seige  of  Saguntum.  Composition  and  training  of  Hannibal’s 
army.  Elements  upon  which  he  relied  for  success  in  his  invas- 
ion of  Italy. 

March  through  Gaul  and  over  Alps. 

Ticinus  and  Trebia. 

Careful  study  of  Hannibal’s  tactics  and  that  of  Romans  with 
Napoleon’s  comments  adds  interest.  Trace  route  and  star  battles 
on  map. 

Trasumene  Lake.  Fabius  and  his  policy. 

Cannae.  Attitude  of  Roman  government  and  people  during 
war.  Attitude  of  allies  of  Rome.  Attitude  of  Carthaginian  gov- 
ernment. 

War  in  Southern  Italy.  Capuan  camp.  Marcellus.  Scipio. 
War  in  Sicily.  Capture  of  Syracuse.  Turning  point  in  war.  Bat- 
tle of  Metaurus  and  death  of  Hasdrubal.  Scipio  in  Africa.  Re- 
call of  Hannibal.  Battle  of  Zama. 

Terms  of  peace. 

Discussion.  Why  did  Hannibal  fail  in  war? 

Conquest  of  other  Mediterranean  countries. 

Macedonia — Usually  Called  Three  Wars. 

First.  Limited  operations  against  Philip,  who  proposed  al- 
liance with  Hannibal.  Chiefly  carried  on  by  Rome’s  Grecian  al- 
lies. 

Second.  After  Punic  War,  retributive  campaign.  Flamini- 
nus’  invasion  of  Macedonia.  Battle  of  Cynocephaiae.  198  B.  C. 
Terms  of  Peace. 

Antiachus  II.  King  of  Spain. 

Adds  to  kingdom.  Invades  Greece.  Rome’s  assistance  de- 
manded by  Greek  allies  and  Pergamum. 

War  in  Greece.  Thermopylae.  Antiochus  withdraws. 

Defeated  at  Magnesia.  189  B.  C. 

Third  Macedonian  War.  Perseus.  Alliance  against  Rome. 

Defeated  at  Pydna  by  iEmilius  Paulus.  169  B.  C.  End  of 
Kingdom  of  Macedonia. 

Destruction  of  Carthage. 

146  B.  C. 

Carthaginian  resistance  to  Massinissa  offers  excuse  for  Rome 
to  impose  impossible  conditions,  declare  war  and  destroy  city. 

Final  Absorption  of  Greece. 

146  B.  C. 

Revolts  against  Rome  in  Macedon  and  Greece.  Invasion  by 
Mummius.  Fall  and  sack  of  Corinth. 

Map  of  Mediterranean  basin.  Mark  dates  of  conquest,  di- 
visions of  provinces.  Continue  to  mark  and  date  provinces  as  or- 
ganized. 
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Wars  in  Spain. 

133  B.  C. 

Roman  mismanagement  rouses  natives  to  revolt.  Incapacity 
of  Roman  generals.  'Guerrilla  warfare  by  natives.  Virathus  leads 
revolt  of  Lusitanians  and  Celtiberians.  Overcome  and  slain  by 
treachery. 

Seige  of  Numantia.  Overcome  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor. 

Narbonese  Gaul  and  Liguria  conquered. 

Slave  revolt  in  Sicily. 

Asia  made  province. 

At  this  point  a review  of  Roman  conquests,  and  survey  of 
provinces,  in  connection  with  map. 

Influence  of  Conquests. 

Plan  of  Roman  house,  modification,  more  luxury  after  east- 
ern conquests. 

Simplicity  of  dress.  Affectation  of  Greek  styles.  Daily  life 
planned  more  in  Oriental  style.  Occupations  become  more  varied, 
interests  broader,  struggle  for  wealth  more  keen.  Decline  of 
economy  and  primitive  thrift.  Influence  of  Eastern  religions  and 
Greek  philosophy  on  Roman  religion. 

Gradual  departure  from  pristine  customs.  Study  of  Greek 
language  and  literature.  Introduction  of  Greek  drama  in  trans- 
lation. Sophists  and  schools.  Roman  youth  study  in  Greece.  Af- 
fectation of  fondness  for  Greek  art.  A study  of  the  primitive 
Roman  character  and  customs  is  well  introduced  here.  Cato  the 
Censor  makes  a good  example. 

Position  of  women  now  indicates  change. 

Useless  attempts  at  sumptuary  legislation. 

Effect  upon  history  of  Roman  conquest  of  Greece.  What  is 
meant  by  the  expression  that  Greece  conquered  her  conquerors? 

New  Social  and  Political  Ideas. 

Order  of  nobility  based  on  office  holding. 

Novi  homines  and  nobiles. 

Nobility.  Senatorial  Rank. 

Equestrian  Order,  financial  power. 

Plebes,  better  proletariat. 

Slaves.  Basis  of  Roman  society. 

Career  of  honors.  Cursus  honorum. 

Study  of  the  working  of  the  Roman  political  machine. 

Administration  of  provinces.  Pro-consuls  or  pro-praetors 
governors  for  one  year.  Absolute  power,  usually  used  for  self- 
enrichment. Taxes  and  publicani. 

ITALY. 

Italian  colonies,  Latin  colonies,  municipia,  etc.,  governed 
from  Rome. 
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Beginning  of  Revolution. 

The  Gracchi.  Character  studies.  Need  of  land  reform.  Ab- 
sorption of  land  by  nobles. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  as  tribune  tries  for  redistribution  of  land. 
Violates  constitution  by  resistance  to  Tribune.  Death  by  vio- 
lence. Succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Gaius  Gracchus. 

Powerful  opposition  by  nobles. 

As  Tribune  enacts  corn,  agrarian  and  other  economic  laws. 
Provision  for  knights  to  serve  in  extortion  courts.  Killed  in  riot. 
But  reverence  for  constitution  was  waning  and  the  end  in  sight. 

Marius  and  Sulla. 

Character  sketches  of  both  men,  as  representatives  of  oppos- 
ite parties  and  results  of  opposite  tendencies. 

War  with  Jugurtha,  Marius’  African  campaign.  Elected  con- 
sul. Innovations  in  army.  Capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha.  Sulla 
in  Africa. 

Invasion  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

Episode  in  “migration  of  peoples.”  Rome’s  first  struggle  with 
her  final  conquerors. 

Disasters  in  Gaul.  Arausio.  Marius  succeeds  himself. 

Battles  of  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Vercellae.  102,  101  B.  C. 

Map  work. 

Confusion  at  Rome.  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  democratic 
measures  opposed  by  Optimates,  Marius’  inglorious  participation. 

Italian  Revolt. 

Rome  refuses  demands  of  Italians  for  citizenship.  Italians 
take  field.  Drusus’  proposals  and  death. 

Italian  “state.”  Vigorous  defense. 

Lex  Julia  grants  citizenship  to  Italians  not  under  arms.  90 
B.  C. 

After  Roman  victory  lex  Plautia  Papiria  grants  same  to  all 
Italy.  89  B.  C. 

Italy. 

Advantage  to  Italians  more  apparent  than  real,  as  franchise 
could  be  used  only  in  Rome. 

Mithridates. 

King  of  Pontus.  Enlarges  kingdom.  Alliance  against  Rome. 
Instigates  massacre  in  Asia.  Sulla  sent  against  him  by  senate. 
Assembly  gives  command  to  Marius.  Sulla  victorious  through  in- 
dulgence of  soldiers. 

Successful  against  Mithridate’s  allies  in  Greece. 

Marius  and  party  supreme  in  Rome.  Marius  dies.  Cinna 
leads  party.  Sulla  victorious  over  Mithridates  in  Asia  returns 
with  army.  Defeats  or  wins  over  six  Marian  armies  sent  against 
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him.  Supreme  in  Rome.  Proscribes  enemies.  Lawlessness  rife. 
Dictator.  Enacts  Cornelian  laws  to  ensure  dominance  of  Opti- 
nates.  Resigns  authority.  Death. 

Pompey. 

Aristocratic.  Character  sketch.  A lieutenant  of  Sulla.  Gen- 
eral in  war  against  Sertorius  in  Spain  where  latter  in  rebellion 
was  organizing  kingdom  and  was  a great  menace  to  Roman  au- 
thority. 

Spartacus  rouses  gladiators  and  slaves  in  insurrection.  Cras- 
sus  and  Pompey  stamp  it  out. 

Mithridates  again  active.  Lueullus  puts  him  down.  Pursues 
to  court  of  Tigrane’s,  former’s  father-in-law  in  Armenia.  Took 
capital.  Tigranocerta.  Soldiers  rebel.  Pompey  assumes  com- 
mand. 

Pompey  puts  down  Mediterranean  pirates.  Resumes  war 
against  Mithridates,  who  kills  himself.  Surrender  of  Tigranes. 

Cicero  consul.  Puts  down  “Catilinarian  conspiracy”.  See 
orations. 

Sketch  of  life  of  Cicero.  Cicero  as  literateur.  His  real  ser- 
vice to  Romans. 


Julius  Caesar. 

Sketch  of  life.  Early  political  career. 

First  Triumvirate.  Caesar  in  Gaul.  Sketch  of  people.  Brief 
outline  of  campaigns.  See  commentaries. 

Importance  of  Conquest  of  Gaul. 

Rupture  between  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Pompey  tool  of  his 
party.  Caesar  moved  by  ambition. 

Caesar  invades  Italy.  Pursues  Pompey  whom  he  defeats  at 
Pharsalus.  49  B.  C.  Follow  on  map.  In  East,  Africa  and  Spain 
Caesar  finishes  his  conquest.  Leniency  to  enemies. 

Caesar  as  Head  of  State. 

Begins  policy  which  times  make  necessary  as  foundation  of 
remodelled  state.  Central  idea,  a continuation  of  republican 
forms  with  real  power  resting  with  dictator. 

Refusal  of  royal  insignia.  Murder  by  political  enemies. 
44  B C.  (Read  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar.) 

(Read  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar.) 

What  death  of  Caesar  meant  to  state. 

Octavius. 

Caesar’s  nephew,  19  years  of  age,  heir. 

Beats  down  opposition. 

Second  Triumvirate  Division  of  State.  43  B.  C.  Proscriptions. 

Octavius’  leniency. 

Battle  of  Philippi.  42  B.  C.  Death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
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Antony  in  East.  Intrigues  with  Cleopatra. 

Battle  of  Actium.  31  B.  C. 

Returns  to  Rome.  End  of  Republic.  29  B.  C. 

Takes  title  of  Augustus.  27  B.  C. 

Character  of  Augustus. 

Rules  as  supreme  head,  but  retains  republican  forms.  Apo- 
theosis of  Emperors  inaugurated.  Significance. 

Administration  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Improved  condition  of 
provinces  under  Empire.  Army  personally  attached  to  Emperor. 
Augustus’  wars.  Disaster  in  Germany.  Fixes  natural  boundaries 
of  empire.  Inaugurates  policy,  permanent  imperial  government. 

Augustan  Age. 

Golden  Age  of  Rome.  “I  found  Rome  brick  and  have  left  it 
marble.”  Patrons  of  arts. 

Julian  Emperors. 

Tiberius  successor.  Benefits  Provinces.  Only  briefly  can 
individual  emperors  be  touched  upon.  Best  characterize  a period, 
mention  any  prominent  works  or  striking  characters. 

Real  power  lay  in  army.  Emperors  much  influenced  by  fav- 
orites. Augustus’  organization  carried  ship  of  state  on  fairly 
even  keel. 

Nero’s  career  has  much  tradition  about  it.  Try  to  find  the 
real  Nero.  ’ 

Burning  of  Rome.  Conquest  and  occupation  of  Britain  con- 
tinued under  Claudius.  After  Nero,  confusion.  Army  appointing 
emperors. 

Revolt  of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian.  Sacked  by  Titus.  70 
A.  D 


Flavian  Emperors. 

Stronger  rulers.  Building  of  Colosseum.  Arch  of  Titus. 

The  real  history  of  the  nation  is  not  revealed  except  under 
the  strongest  emperors.  Contemporary  records  are  mostly  court 
gossip  or  court  history.  In  reality  the  provinces  were  for  the 
most  part  well  administered.  The  state  grew  in  wealth.  Com- 
merce advanced,  and  Roman  prestige  held  its  own,  because  the 
system  of  government  worked  on  in  spite  of  the  court  and  army. 

There  was  general  peace  except  upon  the  frontiers.  These 
remained  for  the  first  three  centuries  about  what  Augustus  de- 
fined, though  here  q,nd  there  an  ambitious  emperor  pushed  be- 
yond only  to  have  the  ground  lost  again. 

Provinces  under  the  empire  were  better  administered  than 
under  the  republic.  Emperors  appointed  permanent  governors 
whom  they  punished  for  extortion.  The  frontier  provinces  only 
had  armies  which  the  Emperor  controlled  himself. 
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Antoninus. 

Called  the  best  of  the  emperors.  Trajan,  a Spaniard,  pushed 
northern  boundaries  out.  Subdued  Dacians.  Persecuted  Chris- 
tians. Drove  back  Parthians. 

Hadrian’s  administration  was  wise.  Travelled  widely.  Knew 
the  needs  of  his  country.  Contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  cities 
he  visited. 

Draw  or  fill  in  map  of  Empire  at  widest  extent. 

Antonine,  mild  and  just,  succeeded  by  adopted  son,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  most  famous  of  emperors,  save  possibly  Augustus. 
Philosopher  and  scholar.  Justice  was  a hobby  with  him.  Trav- 
elled widely.  Tried  extending  frontiers,  along  Danube  especially. 
Died  of  over  work. 


Government  of  Antoninus. 

Organized  home  government  in  bureaus.  Carefully  super- 
vised provinces  and  revenues.  Encouraged  local  home  govern- 
ment. Contributed  to  welfare  of  people. 

Failed  as  had  all  emperors  to  conceive  of  the  empire  as  an 
organized  whole. 

Great  public  works  undertaken.  Hellenism  spread. 

Gradually  Germanic  peoples  were  making  power  felt  on  north 
since  days  of  Augustus. 

Rise  and  Growth  of  Church. 

New  spirit  introduced  with  Christianity.  Organization  and 
worship  of  primitive  church. 

Persecution,  chiefly  because  misunderstood  and  “obstinate”. 
Increased  with  martyrdom.  Catacombs. 

Decline  of  Empire. 

Set  students  to  finding  out  as  many  causes  as  possible,  going 
back  to  Punic  wars.  * 

Supremacy  of  armies.  Period  of  making  and  unmaking  em- 
perors in  rapid  succession.  Elagabalus  the  height  of  the  unfit. 

Rise  of  Juris  consults.  Interpreters  of  laws,  whose  decisions 
had  the  value  of  court  findings,  and  judicial  decisions  with  us. 
In  their  hands  the  body  of  Roman  law  grew  to  be  that  system — 
which  stirred  the  admiration  of  the  middle  ages  and  persists 
in  many  modern  states.  Papinian  and  Ulpian’s  names  rank  with 
Coke,  Blackstone,  Marshall  and  Chase. 

Compare  some  of  their  decisions  with  the  laws  of  the  12 
tables. 

Edict  of  212.  Makes  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  citi- 
zens. 

A period  of  still  worse  military  anarchy  followed  each  army 
striving  to  name  the  emperor.  Senate  against  the  field.  Blood- 
shed and  misrule.  Left  way  open  for 
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Barbarian  Invasions. 

At  almost  every  frontier  hordes  of  invaders  were  pressing  for- 
ward. Parthians,  Allemani,  Franks,  Goths. 

For  a brief  period  the  Illyrian  Emperors  restored  order.  A 
strong  man. 


Diocletian. 

Came  forward.  Reorganized  the  empire,  providing  for  two 
Augusti  and  twro  Caesars,  the  latter  as  subordinates  and  succes- 
sors. Seats  of  empire  to  be  east  and  west.  Recognition  of  un- 
wieldiness of  the  state. 

Increase  in  number  of  provinces.  Other  provisions  for  closer 
organization. 

Diocletian’s  organization  too  complicated  for  a time  of  an- 
archy. Soon  power  fell  into  hands  of  another  strong  man.  306 
A.  D. 


Constantine. 

He  put  down  his  rivals.  Declared  doubtless  from  mixed  mo- 
tives, for  toleration  of  Christianity,  at  Milvian  Bridge  312  A.  D. 
and  (313)  by  Edict  of  Milan. 

312  A.  D. 

Council  of  Nicsea  325  A.  D.  made  western  church  Athanasian, 
which  it  has  still  remained. 

Organization  of  Church. 

With  the  Empire  as  a pattern — consciously  or  not  the  church 
was  modelled — to  a degree — on  its  lines.  Gradually  Bishop  of 
Rome  became  authoritative.  Each  city  had  its  metropolitan. 
Dioceses  had  bishops  and  local  organizations,  priests  and  officers. 

Ecumenical  Council  was  formed  of  Bishops.  Heresy  abhored. 
Property  acquired.  Influence  gained.  Uniform  service  began  to 
be  adopted. 

236  A.  D. 

Constantine  makes  his  capital  at  Byzantium  when  he  builds 
city — named  after  himself — Gradually  becomes  Eastern  capital, 
paving  way  for  separation  from  West. 

Constantine  organizes  empire  with  more  idea  of  system  than 
his  predecessors. 

General  officials  with  specific  duties  and  a form  of  bureau- 
cracy. New  subdivision  of  provinces — church  divisions  became 
conterminous. 

Also  regular  division  of  society  into  social  classes  according 
to  dignity. 

End  of  Paganism. 

Constantine’s  sons  made  no  great  impress  on  Empire. 
Succeeded  by  Julian,  known  as  the  Apostate,  whose  life  was 
centred  upon  a restoration  of  pagan  philosophy  and  religion,  but 
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could  not  stem  the  tide.  Take  the  Western  and  Eastern  Division 
of  Empire. 

The  Visigoths  begin  invasions.  For  a time  peaceful  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  them  in  East. 

Must  have  more  room.  Move  on.  Ostrogothis  follow.  Checked 
but  defeat  Romans  at  Adrianople.  325. 

Theodosius — last  of  powerful  Eastern  Emperors  effects  peace 
by  alliance. 

Political  confusion  and  strife  leave  way  open — Barbarians 
come  in,  used  as  soldiers  by  Romans.  For  a time  played  against 
their  fellows.  Tide  too  strong. 

Theodosius  makes  Christianity  state  religion,  and  punishes 
paganism. 

Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  the  East  and  West. 

Visigoths  under  Alaric  press  in.  Pushed  on  by  Huns  in  rear, 
checked  by  Stiliho  at  Pollentia  and  Verona.  But  tide  again  ad- 
vances. Another  horde  of  Teutons  under  Radagaisus.  Goths 
with  Alaric  at  head  sack  Rome — in  410.  Various  tribes  overrun 
the  provinces. 

Attila  and  Huns  at  their  heels  scattering  consternation — 
sweep  over  country  but  are  checked  by  western  forces  under 
JEtius  at  Chalons  in  451 — Founding  of  Venice.  Money  and  in- 
fluence check  them  in  Italy.  Retire  westward  never  to  reappear. 
Hungary  their  memorial. 

Gaiseric  and  His  Vandals. 

455  A.  D. 

In  Spain,  Africa.  Again  Rome  sacked. 

Last  Western  Emperor. 

Romulus  Augustulus  set  up  by  Orestes.  Removed  by  Odoacer 
— who  proposes  to  rule  west  subject  to  Eastern  Emperor. 

Barbarian  idea  of  Rome. 

Causes  of  fall  of  Western  Empire.  This  should  be  made  a 
careful  and  fruitful  study. 

Distribution  of  Barbarians  in  Roman  territory.  Use  map. 
Try  to  discriminate  between  different  peoples.  Point  out  later 
history. 

A brief  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Empire  not  out  of  place  if  time 
permits,  but  it  so  little  effects  the  history  of  the  West  at  the 
time  that  it  is  not  imperative.  It  was  heir  to  the  imperial  idea 
until  Charlemague — but  vastly  changed. 

Growth  of  Christianity. 

The  church  becomes  for  some  centuries  the  real  heir  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Causes  of  growth  of  Papacy— Compare  Protestant  and  Catho- 
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lie  conceptions.  Careful  to  consider  question  impartially  from 
historian’s  view-point.  Missionary  work  of  early  church. 

Iconoclastic  controversy. 

Conversion  of  Barbarians.  How  western  Europe  became  and 
remained  Orthodox  i.  e.  Athanasian.  Rise  of  monasticism. 

Mohammedanism. 

Best  treat  this  in  lecture  form.  Interests  western  Europe  on 
account  of  its  influence  in  Spain  and  its  check  by  Franks.  What 
influence  if  any  has  Islam  had  on  western  Europe? 

Franks. 

732  A.  D. 

Type  of  barbarian.  Place  of  settlement.  The  Merovingian 
dynasty.  Battle  of  Tours  or  Poitiers.  732  A.  D.  Mayors  of  Palace 
or  Majors  Domo.  Charles  Martel  and  Carolingian  Dynasty.  Pip- 
pin— His  relations  with  Rome. 

Charlemagne. 

Character  study.  His  organization  of  state.  His  culture  and 
interest  in  education.  Use  Eignhard  if  possible. 

800  A.  D. 

His  invasion  of  Italy,  Crowned  by  Pope.  800  A.  D.  Signifi- 
cance of  act. 

Theory  of  Empire — The  Holy  Roman  Empire — Allusion  to  its 
future. 

Relation  with  Byzantium.  Death. 
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History  of  England 

With  Brief  Survey  of  Main  Movements  of  Western  Europe. 


■Geography  of  England.  Students  should  have  outline  maps 
of  British  Isles  and  British  Isles  with  Western  Europe. 

Effect  of  Insularity  on  character  and  history  of  English  peo- 
ple. 

Prehistoric  Inhabitants. 

55  B.  C.  to  410  Cire.  Roman  occupation.  Roman  remains. 
Conditions  of  Britain  on  Roman  Evacuation. 

Anglo-Saxon  Conquest. 

449  ff. 

Home  of  Teutonic  invaders. 

Several  invasions  of  Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons. 

Places  of  settlement  in  Ehgland.  Map.  Extension  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Primitive  society  of  Germanic  conquers.  State  of  civiliza- 
tion, divisions  of  society.  Political  institutions.  Free  institu- 
tions and  germ  of  representative  government.  Kingship  partly 
elective.  Follow  these  beginnings  down  through  the  history. 

Growth  of  royalty  and  increase  of  social  and  economic  dis- 
tinctions on  English  soil.  Rise  of  aristocracy  based  on  land- 
holding.  Note  persistence  in  later  history.  A careful  study 
given  to  these  early  institutions  and  tendencies  is  important  for 
an  understanding  of  the  unique  place  of  England  in  history.  De- 
tails are  not  here  given  as  they  are  found  in  every  good  text-book. 

Conversion  of  English. 

597. 

Gregory  the  Great.  St  Augustine.  Spread  of  Christianity. 
Irish  missionaries. 

Legends  of  King  Arthur,  best  for  an  evening  lecture  or  dis- 
cussion. 


English  Literature. 

829. 

The  briefness  of  the  course  permits  only  the  mention  of 
prominent  names.  Co-operation  with  the  English  literature  de- 
partment is  desirable. 

Union  of  English  kingdoms  under  Ecgbert.  (First  English 
union.) 
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Inroads  of  “Danes”. 

800  ff. 

Character  of  Danes,  General  movement.  English  expedi- 
tions. Eclipse  of  Christianity. 

Resistance  by  English.  King  Alfred.  Athelney,  Ethandum, 
Danelaw.  Alfred’s  influence  on  English  history.  Social  effect  of 
Danish  invasion.  English  disunion.  Conquest  by  Danes  com- 
pleted. Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold,  William  of  Normandy. 

Norman  Conquest  and  Rule. 

Normany.  William  of  Normandy.*  His  claim  to  English 
throne.  Compare  Norman  and  English  idea  of  descent.  Har- 
old’s defence.  Invasion  from  Norway  and  dissension  in  north. 
Stamford  Bridge.  Hastings  or  Senlac.  1066.  William’s  ascension 
legalized. 

Redistribution  of  English  land.  Norman  influences.  Char- 
acter of  William’s  feudalism.  Compare  with  European.  Domes- 
day survey.  Meeting  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

Organization  of  Government  Mingling  of  old  and  new.  In- 
troduction of  Norman  Nobility. 

William  II.  Abuse  of  feudal  rights.  Checks  baronial  pre- 
tensions. 

Reunion  with  Normandy. 

Henry  I.  m.  Matilda  of  Scotland. 

1106 

Charter  of  Liberties.  First  documents  of  that  character. 

Battle  of  Tinchbrai.  1106. 

Recognition  of  popular  institutions. 

Organizes  justice  and  finance. 

Anselm. 


Stephen  of  Blois. 

Civil  War.  Battle  of  Standard. 

Weak  and  incompetent.  Lack  of  governance. 

Treaty  of  Wallingford. 

House  of  Anjou.  Plantagenet  Kings. 

Continental  possessions.  Map.  Claims  to  throne.  Charac- 
ter of  house. 


Henry  II.* 

Scutage.  Assize  of  arms.  Legal  gains.  Jury  system.  Com- 
pare accounts.  Get  clear. 

♦Students  should  be  obliged  to  write  character  sketches  of 
starred  * characters.  It  is  surprising  how  little  ability  is  usu- 
ally manifested  in  this  line.  Practice  in  drawing  careful  distinc- 
tions is  invaluable. 
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Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Quarrel  with.  Becket.  Henry  in 
Ireland.  Quarrels  with.  son.  Imaginative  literature  of  this  per- 
iod is  rich.  Should  be  drawn  upon. 

Richard  I.  * 

Typical  cavalier.  Crusades.  Gains  by  English  towns.  Cap- 
ture. Ransom.  Death. 

Real  ruler,  Hubert  Walter. 

John.* 

1215 

Three  great  quarrels. 

1)  With  France.  Forfeits  French,  possessions. 

2)  With.  Pope.  Complete  humiliation.  Accepts  crown  as 
papal  vassal. 

3)  With  barons.  Resulting  in  Magna  Charta.  Sketch  of 
principal  provisions.  Emphasize  importance. 

Henry  III. 

Weak.  Unrest  of  Barons.  Provisions  of  Oxford.  Uprising 
of  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  Battle  of  Lewes. 

Parliament  of  1265.  Burgesses  seated  in  national  council. 
First  step  toward  house  of  commons. 

Battle  of  Evesham.  Death  of  Montfort.  Importance  of  Mont- 
fort’s  work. 


Edward  I.  * 

1295 

One  of  greatest  legal  minds. 

Annexation  of  Wales. 

Model  Parliament.  1295.  King  recognizes  precedent  set  in  1265 
by  Montfort. 

Defeat  of  Scots  under  Wallace  and  Bruce.  Great  laws,  lay- 
ing down  principles  for  future.  First  and  second  and  third  stat- 
ute of  Westminster. 

Statute  of  Mortmain. 

Personal  and  property  rights  secured. 

Reorganization  of  Courts. 

Confirmatio  Chartarum.  Reaffirmed  principle  of  consent  in 
matters  of  taxation.  One  of  England’s  greatest  kings. 

Edward  II. 

1314 

Under  influence  of  favorites.  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  1314. 
Deposed  in  favor  son. 


Edward  III. 

Beginning  of  Hundred  Years’  War. 
Cause  1.  Rivalry  with  France. 
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Cause  2.  Claims  to  French  thorne,  French  interference  in 
Scotland,  importunity  of  Flemish  burghers. 

Compare  resources  of  both  sides.  Discuss  Edward’s  claim 
to  French  thorne. 

Battle  of  Sluys.  Battle  of  Crecy.  1346.  Significance.  Blow 
to  feudalism.  Nevilli’s  Cross  Capture  of  Calais.  1347.  Black 
death. 

Battle  of  Poitiers.  1356. 

Battle  of  Portiers. 

Peace  of  Breigny.  Terms. 

Good  Parliament.  Principle  of  impeachment  established. 

Statute  of  Provisors.  Statute  of  Laborers.  Statute  of  Prae- 
munire. 

Commons  begin  to  meet  as  separate  House. 

Economic  conditions  of  the  Black  Death  put  an  end  to  Feu- 
dalism. 

Growth  of  Commerce. 


Richard  II. 

Minor.  Unwise  and  unscrupulous  advisers. 

John  Wyclif  and  Lollards. 

Economic  hardships  and  peasant  revolt.  Young  king’s  di- 
plomacy. 

Personal  reign  of  Richard.  Develops  autocratic  tendencies. 
Deposed,  in  favor  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Foundations  laid  for  dynastic  troubles. 

Social  and  economic  life  in  England  can  well  be  taken  up  in 
reports  from  Traill  and  Wrong. 

Henry  IV. 

Uprisings  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Battle  of  Shrewsbury.  1403. 

Stuarts  on  Scottish  throne. 

Prince  of  Wales  becomes  institution. 


Henry  V. 

Renews  claims  to  French  thorne. 

Battle  of  Agincourt.  1415.  Seige  of  Rouen. 

Dauphin  rallying  point  of  French  party. 

Treaty  of  Troyes.  1420.  French  succession  promised  English. 
Death  of  Henry  and  French  king. 


Bedford  and  Gloucester  Regents  for  Henry  VI. 

Bedford  continues  war.  Seige  of  Orleans.  Joan  of  Arc.  Eng- 
lish expelled  from  France. 

Quarrels  over  English  disputed  succession.  Rival  claims  of 
York  and  Lancastrian  houses. 
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War  of  the  Roses. 

Henry  VI.  insane.  Richard  of  York  made  protector.  Re- 
sorts to  arms  to  remain  at  head  of  state.  State  divides  allegi- 
ance between  two  houses.  Resources  of  parties.  Nobility  mostly 
Lancastrian.  Commercial  classes,  York.  Desire  for  stable  gov- 
ernment York  finally  places  Edward  IV  on  thorne.  Quarrels 
with  supporters.  Arbitrary  ruler. 

Edward  V. 

Crowned  but  murdered  with  his  brother  by 

Richard  III. 

who  succeeds  to  a brief  and  stormy  reign.  Falls  before  Henry 
Tudor,  who  rules  as 


Henry  VII. 

Henry  unites  houses  by  wedding  Elizabeth  of  York  house. 
Foundation  of  absolutism.  Finds  weakened  nobility.  Estab- 
lishes new.  Encourages  trade.  Organizes  finances.  Heals  fac- 
tions. 

Puts  down  pretenders. 

Poyning’s  act. 


Henry  VIII.* 

Marries  brother’s  widow,  Katherine  of  Aragon.  Wolsey  his 
favorite  minister. 

Opposes  Luther’s  reformation. 

To  obtain  divorce,  separates  church  of  England  from  Rome. 
Becomes  head  of  church  by  act  of  supremacy. 

Religious  persecutions.  Destruction  of  monastaries.  Creed 
of  church  not  protestant 


Edward  VI. 

Boy  of  11.  Somerset  regent.  Prayerbook  and  Protestant 
doctrines.  Reforms  ritual.  Forty-two  Articles. 
Northumberland’s  plots  for  succession. 

Mary. 

Daughter  of  Katherine  of  Aragon.  Catholic  reaction. 
Restores  papacy,  but  does  not  restore  monastaries. 

Marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 

Loss  of  Calais. 


Elizabeth.  * 

By  new  act  of  Supremacy,  Act  of  uniformity  and  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  Protestantism  finally  established. 

Growth  of  religious  sects. 

Persecutions.  Court  of  High  Commission. 
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“Befriends”  and  finally  beheads  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Bab- 
ington  plot. 

Burleigh  and  foreign  policy. 

Invincible  Armada.  1588. 

Golden  Age  of  English  literature. 

Exploration,  colonization,  commerce  and  general  prosperity. 

James  I. 

1603 

James  VI  of  Scotland.  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
crown. 

Opposition  to  Puritans. 

Gunpowder  plot. 

Quarrels  with  parliament  over  taxation  and  royal  preroga- 
tive. 


Charles  I. 

Unreliable.  Parliament  suspicious. 

Insists  on  Royal  Prerogative  opposed  bitterly  by  parliament. 
1628. 

Petition  of  Right.  Taxation  gist  of  quarrels.  Eliot,  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  Wentworth. 

Tries  to  rule  without  aid  of  parliament. 

Illegal  devices  for  taxation. 

Quarrels  with  Puritans  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  trying  to 
enforce  uniformity,  and  ritualism.  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
War  with  Scots.  Disaster. 

Long  Parliament.  Execution  of  Wentworth.  Attainder  of 
Laud.  General  opposition  to  king  and  measures  of  reform. 

Grand  remonstrance. 

Attempted  arrest  of  five  members. 

Quarrel  over  militia.  Real  cause  of  war. 

1642 

Civil  War. 

1644 

Cavaliers,  Roundheads,  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  Marston  Moor. 
1644.  Execution  of  Land. 

Self-denying  ordinance.  New  Model  Army.  Naseby.  1645. 
Seizure  of  king’s  papers.  Flight  of  king  to  the  Scots.  King  sur- 
rendered to  Parliament.  Quarrel  between  Parliament  and  army. 
Latter  seize  king.  King  intrigues  with  Scots. 

Scots  invade  England.  Battle  of  Preston. 

Pride’s  Purge.  Execution  of  King  January  30,  1649. 

Jan.  30,  1649. 
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Commonwealth 

1649-1660 


Rule  of  Rump,  4 years.  King  and  Lords  abolished.  Rump  and 
Council  of  State  rule. 

Cromwell  invades  Ireland.  Bloody  subjugation.  Scots  es- 
pouse cause  of  Prince  Charles.  Battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

Commonwealth,  foreign  wars  and  policy.  Protectorate.  In- 
strument of  government.  A careful  survey  of  the  various  ex- 
periments at  government  of  this  period.  Actual  sentiment  of  peo- 
ple. Humble  petition  and  advice.  Death  of  Cromwell.  Could  any 
form  of  government  but  the  restoral  monarchy  have  succeeded? 
Was  Cromwell  a failure?  Benefit  to  England  of  this  period  of 
dissension. 

Cromwell  Succeeded  By 

his  son,  Richard.  Unequal  to  task.  Resignation.  Parliament 
and  army  at  odds.  Rump  dispersed.  General  Monk  takes  mat- 
ters in  hand. 


DECLARATION  OF  BREDA  MADE  BY  CHARLES. 
Long  Parliament.  New  Election. 


Charles  summoned  to  return  under  pledges  by  Convention 
Parliament. 


1660. 


Restoration. 

Charles  II. 

Condemnation  of  Regicides. 

Retaliation  in  form  of  Corporation  Act. 

Act  of  Uniformity. 

Conventicle  Act. 

Five  Mile  Act. 

All  intended  to  humiliate  and  surpress  enemies. 

Wars  with  Dutch.  Cabal,  germ  of  Cabinet.  Secret  Treaty 
of  Dover.  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Popish  plot  causes  such 
excitement  as  to  provoke  Exclusion  Bill  aimed  against  Catholic 
succession.  Test  Act. 

Beginnings  of  Political  parties. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
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James  II. 

Catholic  king.  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  Judge  Jeffrey’s  and 
“Bloody  Assizes.” 

Causes  of  revolution  of  1688.  General  defiance  of  Protestant 
sentiment  and  arbitrary  character  of  king. 

Revolution  of  1688. 

Party  leaders  call  James’  daughter  Mary  and  Protestant  son- 
in-law,  William  of  Orange,  to  throne. 

William  and  Mary. 

Parliamentary  government. 

Bill  of  Rights — Mutiny  Act. 

Study  carefully  to  see  how  they  reflect  previously  expressed 
and  guaranteed  rights  and  sentiments  of  people,  and  became  a 
long  step  toward  Parliamentary  or  popular  government.  Wil- 
liam dependent  upon  English  advisers  and  busy  in  foreign  wars. 
Cabinet  idea  gains — identified  with  majority  in  house. 

Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

War  of  Spanish  succession. 

Act  of  Settlement.  Protestant  succession  assured. 

Anne. 

Cabinet  government  grows.  Dominance  of  Marlborough. 
War  of  Spanish  Succession  and  Marlborough’s  activity  and  loss  of 
favor.  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  English  Colonial  expansion.  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland.  1707. 

Study  his  reign  for  growth  in  Constitutional  government. 

Hanoverian  Line. 

George  I. 

George  I,  son  of  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  chosen  as  near- 
est Protestant.  (Note:  Frequent  exercise  of  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  parliament  in  choice  of  king.) 

As  foreigner  was  more  than  ever  dependent  on  ministers. 
Growth  of  cabinet  idea  more  rapid  therefore.  Chief  adviser  and 
right  hand  man  gave  rise  to  prime  minister.  Robert  Walpole 
first  great  prime  minister. 

South  Sea  Bubble. 


George  II. 

Much  occupied  with  foreign  wars. 

Austrian  succession,  wars  in  Europe,  America,  India.  Use 
maps — note  English  gains.  Rise  of  Methodism. 
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George  III.* 

Motto:  “Be  a king.”  Sought  to  gain  ascendency  more  by  pol- 
icy and  corruption  than  by  direct  authority.  Parliament  not  yet 
feels  direct  responsibility  to  people.  Watch  this  tendency  grow, 
however. 

English  gain  by  treaty  of  Paris. 

American  Revolution.  If  this  period  has  been  properly  stud- 
ied in  American  history,  only  pause  to  give  it  proper  setting  and 
significance. 

Reports  on  great  names  of  the  period.  Chatham,  Hastings, 
Pitt,  Younger,  Fox,  Burke,  et  al. 

French  Revolution.  English  sympathies.  Reaction  on  Eng- 
lish minds. 

Napoleonic  wars.  Follow  England’s  part  in  these  wars. 
Commercial  war  and  blockade  and  effect  on  England,  her  colonies 
and  United  States. 

Right  of  search  and  its  results. 

Congress  of  Vienna. 

War  with  United  States.  Treaty  of  Ghent.  1814. 

Union  with  Ireland.  Abolition  of  slave  trade  (1807). 

1800 

Industrial  Changes. 

A study  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  is  very  im- 
portant. Discussions,  reports  and  notices  of  the  period. 

George  IV. 

Less  influential  than  his  ministers  whose  policies  should  be 
carefully  reviewed. 

Beginning  of  reforms. 

Modification  of  criminal  code,  more  religious  liberty,  liber- 
ality toward  Irish  and  Catholics. 

William  IV. 

First  railway. 

Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Study  carefully  conditions  of  represen- 
tation and  franchise  and  provisions  of  bill.  Redistribution  of 
representation  and  extension  of  franchise.  Far  from  universal 
suffrage.  Other  work  of  reform  parliament. 

Victoria. 

Cabinet  system  finally  perfected.  This  is  a good  point  to 
explain  working  of  responsible  ministerial  government  and  com- 
pare English  “constitution”  with  our  own. 

Chartist  movement.  Repeal  of  Corn  Law. 

Marriage  of  Queen  to  Prince  Albert. 

Crimean  War.  Indian  Mutiny. 

Study  political  parties  and  policies  of  leaders. 

Reform  Bill  of  1867.  Extension  of  work  of  1832. 
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First  Boer  war.  Protectorship  of  Egypt  . 

Pause  to  enumerate  English  possessions  here  or  later,  and 
note  how  acquired. 

End  of  Boer  War. 

Death  of  Victoria. 


Edward  VII. 

A brief  survey  and  study  of  men  and  measures  of  his  reign  to 
accession  of 


George  V. 

And  questions  of  present  day  moment  in  England.  Constant  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  present  day  questions,  discussion  en- 
couraged and  the  light  of  history  turned  on  them  at  every  point. 
Maps  should  be  filled  in  as  material  is  presented,  and  the  attempt 
should  he  made  to  give  England  her  proper  setting  in  the  history 
of  Europe. 

Our  own  institutions  should  be  traced  back  to  their  trans- 
Atlantic  source.  Impress  students  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  English  and  American  history  were  essentially 
one. 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

It  is  best  to  get  a brief  view  of  European  history  contem- 
porary with  periods  of  English  History  studied.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  a general  outline  of  European  history  first  about  a 
century  at  a time,  thus  giving  a proper  setting  to  the  English 
history.  Only  the  principal  events  and  tendencies  can  he  noted 
and  these  should  be  those  most  intimately  connected  with  Eng- 
land. Little  will  be  lost  thus,  however,  as  there  were  few  world 
events  in  which  England  did  not  share. 

Gradual  dissolution  of  Frankish  kingdom  into  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Rise  of  Feudal  system.  General  survey. 

Charlemagne’s  idea  of  empire  continued  in  Germany.  The 
“Holy  Roman  Empire.”  Loose  union  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Struggles  between  emperors  and  popes. 

Rise  of  free  cities.  Loose  character  of  German  state. 

France  assumes  national  character  under  Capets.  Growth  of 
absolutism.  Compare  with  English  free  institutions. 

Unless  Mohammadanism  has  previously  been  sufficiently 
treated,  a brief  resume  of  the  movement,  especially  its  European 
influence  should  be  undertaken. 

Crusades. 

Reports  on  Crusades.  Effect  upon  history  of  Europe.  Rise 
of  Chivalry. 
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Economic  Progress. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce. 

Rise  of  commercial  cities. 

Learning,  literature,  art,  architecture. 

Learning  and  the  monastaries. 

Literature  is  best  treated  at  intervals  by  nations,  at  least  un- 
til Renaissance.  Likewise  art  and  architecture. 

Evening  lectures — optional — are  suggested. 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Triumph  of  Papacy  over  emperors. 

Development  of  petty  republics  in  Italy. 

Hanseatic  League.  Real  power  in  Germany. 

Development  of  manufacturing — growth  of  wealth  in  Nether- 
lands. 

Gradually  centralization  of  power  in  hands  of  French  kings. 
Moslems  driven  from  Spain.  Rise  of  Christian  kingdoms  in 
place. 

Close  of  crusading  period. 

Italy  centre  of  culture  and  art. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Increasing  worldliness  of  church.  “Babylonish  captivity.” 
Great  Schism. 

Effects  of  Black  Death  and  English  invasion  are  great  dis- 
tress in  France. 

Meeting  of  “States  General.”  Failure  as  representative  body. 
Compare  English  Parliament. 

Internal  dissensions. 

Burgundy  becomes  master  of  Netherlands. 

Confusion  and  division  still  in  Germany. 

Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factional  quarrels  in  Italy,  involving 
Germany  and  the  Holy  See. 

Period  of  darkness  preceding  dawn. 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Period  of  Intellectual  Awakening. 

Invention  of  Printing. 

Geographical  discovery.  Africa,  India,  and  the  New  World. 
Capture  of  Constantinople  by  Turks  and  end  of  Eastern  em- 
pire. Dispersion  of  Greek  scholars  and  classical  learning. 

Renaissance  in  Italy.  Art  and  literature  chiefly  under  pat- 
ronage of  great  princes.  Low  state  of  personal  liberty. 

French  monarchy  well  on  way  to  absolutism. 

Burgundy  great  rival  of  France. 

Aragon  and  Castile  joined  by  royal  marriages  lay  foundation 
for  Spanish  greatness. 
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Germany  under  house  of  Austria  still  throttled  by  imperial 
claims,  and  in  a state  of  disunion.  Yet  making  intellectual  ad- 
vances, partly  from  within,  partly  from  Italian  influences. 

Church  recovers  unity  hut  falls  under  influence  of  infamous 
Borgias.  Attacked  by  reformers. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Emperor  Charles  V and  his  extended  domains  and  influ- 
ence. No  better  example  of  the  lack  of  local  national  feeling 
than  his  phenomenal  career. 


Protestant  Reformation. 

Luther  and  Zwingli  head  opposition  to  papal  pretensions. 
Careful  study  of  issues  involved. 

Period  of  Spanish  glory.  Spain  and  New  World.  Perse- 
cutions in  Netherlands. 

Charles  Y finds  rival  in  Francis  I of  France. 

Religious  peace  of  Augsberg.  Division  of  religious  feeling 
in  Germany. 


Catholic  Reaction  to  Reformation. 

Council  of  Trent.  Society  of  Jesus.  Loyola. 

Abdication  of  Charles  V.  Philip  II  succeeds  (see  Mary  Tudor 
of  England).  Beginning  of  struggle  in  Netherlands  for  independ- 
ence. 

Huguenots  in  France. 

Coligny.  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre.  Henry  of  Navarre. 


SEVENTEENTH  TO  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Follow  principal  movements  in  science,  invention,  art,  liter- 
ature and  main  political  events.  Note  rise  of  national  feeling 
with  growth  of  religious  and  economic  independence. 

Thirty  years’  War.  Religious  struggle. 

Rise  of  Prussia  and  Hohenzollerns. 

France,  Richlieu,  Mazarin.  Despotism  at  its  height.  Louis 

XIV 

Final  independence  of  Dutch.  Princes  of  Orange. 
Eighteenth  Century  characterized  by  petty  wars.  Gradual 
conceptions  of  nationality.  Colonization  and  increased  com- 
merce, and  the  chief  event  of 
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The  French  Revolution. 

Review  of  conditions  leading  up  to  it.  Various  phases  of  the 
Revolution.  Attitude  of  rest  of  Europe.  Napoleon,  his  rise, 
wars,  decline,  changes  in  map  of  Europe.  Influence  on  thought 
of  men  of  the  revolution.  (See  England’s  part  in  Napoleonic 
wars.) 

Holy  Alliance.  Growth  of  idea  of  European  concert.  Na- 
tional and  democratic  movements  of  middle  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. German  Empire  realized. 

Franco-Prussian  War. 

Changes  in  French  Government. 

The  few  outlines  are  suggested.  Teachers  will  aim  merely 
at  making  intelligible  world  movements  and  will  use  such  por- 
tions and  take  such  view-points  as  best  suit  purpose. 
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Pedagogy  of  History 


Meaning  of  history. 

Evolution  of  historical  study  in  American  schools. 

Aim  of  the  study  of  history. 

Place  of  history  in  modern  school  curricula. 

Program  for  Elementary  Schools. 

Program  for  High  Schools. 

Comparative  study  of  recommendations  of  programs  by  var 
ious  committees,  conferences,  and  other  educational  bodies. 
Comparative  study  of  programs  of  other  schools. 

Practice  in  preparation  of  programs  to  fit  peculiar  given  con 
ditions. 

Preparation  of  teachers  of  history  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Preparation  of  teachers  of  history  in  High  Schools. 

History  and  Civics. 

Interpretation  of  history. 

Ethical  value  of  history. 

History  and  economics. 

History  and  politics. 

History  and  sociology. 

Correlation  of  Historical  Studies. 

Comparative  study  of  political,  military,  economic,  social,  in 
stitutional,  constitutional,  religious  history.. 

Methods  of  presentation: 

Application  of  principles  of  interest. 

Use  of  Text  Books. 

Lectures  . 

Use  of  Public  or  School  Libraries. 

Selection  and  preparation  of  topics. 

Relation  of  geography  to  history. 

Maps  and  map-making. 

Use  of  Note  Books. 

Use  of  imaginative  literature  in  teaching  history. 

Use  of  pictures,  coins  and  monuments. 

Historical  excursions. 

Use  of  chronology. 

Use  of  biography  and  genealogy. 

Use  of  review  work. 

Use  of  analytical  faculty. 

Preparation  and  use  of  outlines. 
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Use  of  sources. 

Application  of  art  of  story-telling  to  study  of  history. 

Art  of  questioning. 

Review  and  comparison  of  Text  Books. 

Preparation  of  Bibliography. 

Selection  of  School  Libraries  on  history. 

Collateral  reading  of  one  volume  each  on  advanced  lines  of 
history  of  Greece,  Rome,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe  (Eng- 
land if  not  included  in  latter  two)  and  America. 

Teaching  of  ancient  history. 

Teaching  of  mediaeval  history  of  Europe. 

Teaching  of  modern  history  of  Europe. 

Teaching  of  American  history  of  Europe. 

Final  thesis  on  course. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Droysen’s  Principles  of  History.  Andrews. 

Method  in  History.  Mace. 

Reference  History  of  United  States.  Davidson. 

Teaching  of  History  and  Civics.  Bourne. 

Topical  Survey  of  United  States  History.  Cornman  & Gerson. 
Guide  to  American  History.  Hart. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene 


I.  Civic  obligations  as  regards  tbe  health  of  the  individuals 
in  the  community. 

1.  Fulfilled  by  proper  legislation,  municipal  and  other- 

wise. 

2.  Mutual  health  influence. 

3.  Health  to  be  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial 

and  national  efficiency  rather  than  of  individual 
well-being. 

II.  The  physical  welfare  of  school  children  the  best  index  of 
community  health. 

1.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

a.  Mouth  breathing  and  its  treatment. 

b.  Eye  defects  and  advice  in  regard  to  them. 

c.  Ear  troubles  and  their  treatment. 

d.  Dental  examination  and  care. 

e.  Colds,  enlarged  glands,  infectious  diseases  and 

their  treatment. 

f.  Vital  tests. 

g.  Health  of  the  teacher  and  its  relation  to  the 

health  of  the  pupil. 

III.  Physical  examination  and  industrial  hygiene. 

IV.  Hygiene  as  a sociological  and  religious  factor. 

1.  Heredity. 

2.  Ways  of  dealing  with  alcholism. 

3.  Quackery  and  the  patent  medicine. 

4.  The  tobacco  evil. 

5.  Mental  hygiene. 

V.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body. 

VI.  Properties  of  living  tissues. 

Irritability  and  conductivity. 

1.  Graphic  methods  of  representation  under  electrical, 
chemical  and  mechanical  stimulation. 

VII.  Fermentation  and  absorption. 

VIII.  The  blood. 

1.  Chemistry  of  the  blood. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Assimilation  and  waste. 
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IX.  Respiration. 

X.  The  Central  nervous  system. 

1.  Simple  and  complex  reflexes. 

2.  Reflex  and  reaction  time. 

3.  Inhibition  of  reflexes. 

4.  Muscular  tonus. 

XI.  General  sensations. 

XII.  Practical  applications  which  can  be  made  by  the  teacher. 
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School  Management 


I.  Organization. 

1.  Appointments  of  the  school  buildings. 

2.  Care  of  school  property. 

3.  Arrangement  of  work. 

a.  Subjects  of  study. 

b.  Program  of  recitations, 
e.  Program  of  study. 

d.  Physical  exercises. 

4.  Classification  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

II.  Instruction. 

1.  Memory. 

a.  Principles  of  memory  training. 

b.  Means  and  their  application. 

2.  Attention. 

a.  How  to  secure  in  pupils  of  different  ages. 

b.  Physical  and  mental  factors  in  attention. 

3.  Imagination. 

a.  How  to  train. 

b.  Importance. 

4.  Judgment. 

a.  Different  stages  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

b.  Means  of  development. 

5.  Moral  training  and  discipline. 

a.  Means  of  attaining. 

b.  Ends  to  be  secured. 

6.  The  power  to  reason  and  its  cultivation. 

7.  The  recitation. 

a.  How  to  conduct. 

b.  Ends  to  be  secured. 

c.  Methods  of  questioning. 

8.  Examinations. 

a.  Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

b.  Ends  to  be  secured. 

c.  Oral  and  written. 
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School  Law 


I. 


II. 


III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


The  Board  of  Directors. 


a.  Number,  method  of  election,  term  of  office. 

b.  Meetings  of  the  board  and  duties  of  its  members. 
Equipment  of  school  houses  and  school  rooms. 

a.  Textbooks  and  supplies. 

b.  Furniture. 

c.  Out-houses. 

d.  Fire  escapes. 

e.  Heating  and  ventilation. 

Courses  of  study. 

The  school  term,  school  sessions,  holidays. 

Authority  of  the  teacher. 

Compulsory  attendance  and  vaccination. 

Contagious  diseases. 

The  teacher. 

a.  Qualification. 

b.  Certification. 

1.  Provisional. 

2.  Professional. 

3.  Permanent. 

4.  State  teachers. 

5.  Normal. 

c.  Salary. 

School  tax,  its  levy. 

State  superintendent  and  his  duties. 

State  appropriations. 

County  superintendents  and  their  duties. 

Child  labor  and  the  employment  certificate. 
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Reading,  Vocal  Training,  Public 
Speaking  and  Vocal  Expression 


I.  Modes  of  expression. 

1.  Verbal. 

2.  Vocal,  feelings,  and  emotions  manifested  through 

modulation  of  tone. 

3.  Pantomimic,  emotions  and  conditions  manifested 

through  motions  and  positions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body. 

II.  Elemental  factors  and  ideas. 

1.  Sequence  of  ideas. 

2.  The  study  of  nature. 

a.  The  impulse  and  struggle  to  express. 

b.  Nature  is  free. 

c.  Natural  expression  the  overflow  of  emotion. 

3.  Conception-words  are  only  symbols  of  ideas. 

4.  Mental  and  physical  responsiveness. 

5.  Change  of  pitch  and  its  significance. 

6.  Pausing  and  phrasing. 

7.  Simplicity  and  its  relation  to  affectation  and  sincerity. 

8.  Life,  vigor  and  energy  as  indicated  in  modulations  of 

the  voice. 

III.  Method. 

1.  Accentuation  and  concentration  of  mind  so  as  to  dom- 

inate the  attention  of  another. 

2.  The  relation  of  primary  and  subordinate  parts. 

3.  The  conversational  form. 

5.  Expression  through  narration  and  description. 

6.  Inflectional  modulation — direction,  length,  freedom. 

7.  Other  factors  of  emphasis. 

8.  Clearness. 

IV.  Conversation. 

V.  Recitation. 

VI.  Discussion  and  debate. 

VII.  Tone-color. 

VIII.  Criticism  and  appreciation. 
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Physiography 


I.  The  subject  matter. 

1.  The  solid  part  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  water. 

3.  The  atmosphere. 

II.  The  land. 

1.  The  original  condition  of  the  earth  and  the  progress 

toward  its  present  condition. 

2.  The  inter-play  of  interior  and  exterior  earth-shaping 

forces. 

a.  Earthquake  movements. 

b.  Volcanic  eruptions. 

c.  Geysers  and  hot  springs. 

d.  Living  things  and  their  influence. 

e.  Landslides. 

f.  Glacial,  wind  and  wave  erosion. 

g.  Running  water  and  its  work. 

A.  The  sea  and  its  work. 

1.  Extent  of  the  sea. 

2.  Composition  of  sea-water. 

3.  Sea-level  and  depth. 

4.  Sea  temperatures  and  their  significance. 

5.  Ocean  currents. 

6.  Polar  regions  and  icebergs. 

7.  Evaporation  and  condensation. 

B.  Rivers,  springs,  rain  and  snow. 

1.  The  work  of  rivers. 

a.  Valley-making. 

b.  Deltas. 

2.  Springs. 

a.  Surface  and  deep-seated. 

III.  The  Atmosphere. 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Height. 

3.  Pressure  and  density. 

4.  Temperature  and  the  results. 

5.  Land  and  sea  breezes. 

6.  Trade  winds. 

7.  Storms. 

IV.  Climate  and  its  factors. 

V.  The  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
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Commerce 


1.  Bookkeeping. — Use  of  journal,  day-book,  ledger,  cash-book, 
sales-book,  invoice-book.  Posting,  checking,  taking  trial  balance 
and  statements,  opening  ledger  accounts,  forwarding,  closing  ac- 
counts, Treatise  on  notes,  orders,  drafts,  checks  and  all  com- 
mon business  papers. 

2.  Copartnership. — Commission  shipping  and  general  merchan- 
dise business,  special  column  books;  wholesale  dry  goods  busi- 
ness; retail  grocery  business;  joint  stock  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, voucher  system,  single  entry  bookkeeping  and  banking. 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — Study  of  products  of  all  countries 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  treating  United  States  first  and 
then  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  bringing  out  points  of  in- 
terest by  comparison  and  graphs. 

4.  Commercial  Arithmetic. — Review  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  various  branches  taught  before  entering — rapid  solution 
of  problems,  short  cuts,  much  drill  work  in  bank  discount,  interest, 
equation  of  accounts,  savings-bank  accounts,  stocks  and  bonds, 
insurance,  partial  payments. 

5.  Penmanship. — Rapid,  legible,  business  handwriting  is  em- 
phasized. 

6.  Latin,  I,  II,  English,  I,  II,  III,  French,  I,  II  and  German, 
I,  II,  same  as  outlined  in  normal  department. 

7.  Shorthand — Course  I.  The  Standard  Benn  Pitman  system, 
slow  dictation,  much  reading,  emphasizing  accuracy,  legibility 
and  phrasing.  Course  II.  Much  rapid  dictation  and  transcribing 
notes.  An  acquaintance  with  terms  used  in  all  the  different  lines 
of  business,  such  as  railroad,  law  and  collection,  insurace,  and 
court  reporting. 

8.  Typewriting. — Course  I.  Machine  mechanism.  Writing 
short  letters,  slow  dictation,  and  copy  work.  Course  II.  Rapid 
dictation,  tabulating,  transcribing  of  shorthand  notes  on  machine, 
much  practice  work. 

Touch  Typewriting. — This  method  gives  the  greatest  speed 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  also  enabling  the 
operator  to  write  continuously,  and  get  wonderful  results  in  in- 
creased speed.  The  late  models  of  the  L.  C.  Smith,  Underwood, 
and  Remington  machines  are  used  in  the  department. 
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9.  Commercial  Law. — Contracts,  sales  of  personal  property, 
parties  to  a sale,  promissory  notes,  negotiable  instruments, 
checks,  bailment,  agency,  innkeepers,  dissolution,  partnership, 
corporations,  insurance,  real  estate,  deeds,  mortgages,  landlord 
and  tenant,  courts  and  their  jurisdiction,  pleading  and  practice. 

10.  Money  and  Banking. — Ancient  and  modern  forms  of  money 
— relation  of  money  to  trade,  industry  and  speculation,  machinery 
of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  study  of  standards,  mediaeval 
and  modern  banks,  comparative  study  of  practices,  clearing  house 
system. 

11.  Political  Economy. — Fundamental  principles  of  economic 
science;  modern  industrial  life;  essential  applications  of  eeonomi- 
theory. 

12.  Correspondence. — Punctuation,  capitalization,  letter  head- 
ing, introduction,  salutation,  body,  complimentary  closing,  use 
of  titles,  folding  letters,  postal  information,  writing  of  different 
kinds  of  business  letters. 
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Music 


PIANO  DEPARTMENT. 

Piano  Playing. 

Course  1. — Muscular  exercises  and  gymnastics  to  prepare  the 
hands  for  piano  playing.  Relaxation,  touch  and  technique  at  the 
piano  without  notes.  Twenty-nine  studies  in  notation  and  musi- 
cal theory;  exercise  with  the  still  hand:  exercises  with  the  mov- 
ing hand;  exercises  in  putting  the  thumb  under  and  the  hand 
over;  tetrachords  written  and  played  in  all  keys;  scales  written 
and  played  in  the  first  five  forms;  trills  in  the  first  four  forms; 
introductory  and  secondary  materials  at  the  piano;  the  first  six 
Sonatinas  by  Clementi;  Sonata  in  C Major  by  Mozart;  “Album 
for  the  young,”  Schumann.  Easy  arpeggios  on  major,  minor,  di- 
minished and  augmented  triads  and  inversions.  Scales  in  con- 
trary motion;  chromatic  scales;  ensemble  music;  well  selected 
pieces  by  the  best  composers  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Course  2. — (Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  1) — 
Scales  in  canon  form;  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  tenths  with  legato 
and  staccato  touch;  broken  sixths  and  octaves;  arpeggios  in  all 
forms;  broken  chords;  exercise  in  finger  change  on  any  given  key; 
staccato  octaves.  Little  Preludes  by  Bach;  Sonatas  by  Mozart,. 
Hayden  and  Beethoven;  Two  Part  Inventions  by  Bach;  Composi- 
tions by  Weber  , Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and  others. 

Course  3. — (Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  2) — Ex- 
ercises in  alternating  the  hands;  exercises  in  extension  and  for 
developing  independence  and  strength;  exercises  on  black  keys; 
advanced  octave  studies;  selected  technical  studies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pupil;  Three  part  Inventions  by  Bach;  French  Suites 
by  Bach;  Siiites  by  Handel;  Sonatas  by  Scarlatti;  representative 
compositions  of  the  modern  romantic  school  not  involving  vir- 
tuoso technic. 

Course  4. — (Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  3) — Con- 
tinuation of  scales  in  all  forms;  chords  of  the  seventh,  ninth, 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  in  arpeggio  form  in  single  and  double 
notes.  Selected  Fugues  from  Bach’s  “Wohltemperites  Klavier.” 
Glissando  exercises,  chords,  jumps  and  chance  movements.  Se- 
lected Studies  from  Chopin  Op.  10.  Studies  by  Brahms.  Composi- 
tions by  Grieg  and  Modern  Russian  composers.  A classic  and  a 
modern  concerto.  Double  thirds,  double  sixths  and  double  oc- 
taves; legato  octaves. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

Course  5. — Harmony:  Scales  and  keys,  chords,  inversion  of 
chords,  chords  of  the  seventh,  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
seventh,  chords  of  the  dominant  seventh  and  ninth,  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh,  chords  of  the  augmented  sixth,  altered  chords, 
foreign  chords,  modulation,  variety  of  structure,  unessential  notes. 
Miscellaneous  subjects.  Harmonizing  melodies.  Analysis  and 
form. 

Course  6. — Counterpoint:  Five  species  of  strict  counterpoint  for 
two  parts;  two  species  of  modern  counterpoint;  five  species  of 
strict  counterpoint  for  three  parts;  modern  three  part  counter- 
point in  all  species;  strict  four  part  counterpoint  in  five  species; 
modern  counterpoint  for  four  parts;  imitation;  double  counter- 
point and  fugue. 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Course  7. — The  piano  and  its  immediate  precursors,  the  harpsi- 
chord and  the  clavichord.  The  first  classical  period:  Polyphonic 
music;  Bach,  Handel  and  Scarlatti.  The  second  classical  period: 
Development  of  the  Sonata-Form.  Monophonic  Music;  C.  P.  E. 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  transition  from  the 
Classical  to  the  Romantic  Period:  Weber  and  Schubert.  Roman- 
tic period:  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and  Schuman.  The  modern 
composers:  Wagner,  Liszt,  Grieg  and  Strauss.  The  Russian 
school. 

Topics  will  be  assigned  to  students  for  special  reference  work 
in  the  library. 

Course  8. — Aesthetics  of  Music.  The  text-book  by  Dr.  Eduard 
Hauslick  of  the  Vienna  University  is  used. 

PEDAGOGY  OF  MUSIC. 

Course  9.  Advanced  piano  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
teacher’s  certificate,  are  required  to  teach  two  periods  per  week  in 
the  Normal  Department  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  department. 

Modern  ideas  of  touch,  technic,  pedal,  sight-reading,  musical 
rhythms,  expression,  ear-training,  muscular  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, etc.,  and  how  to  apply  them.  How  to  interest  pupils,  musi- 
cal games,  kindergarten  piano  methods.  Methods  of  teaching 
adult  beginners.  The  application  of  relaxation  or  tension  to  suit 
the  physical  conditions  of  different  pupils. 

When  and  how  to  teach  staccato  touch  and  octaves.  How  to 
select  exercises  and  pieces.  How  to  teach  musical  theory  and  ele- 
mentary harmony  to  beginners. 

Material  used  in  pupils’  recitals.  Organization  and  business- 
management  of  private  classes. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  PIANO  FOR  APPRENTICE 
TEACHERS. 

Course  1. — Intended  to  give  Normal  graduates  sufficient  general 
technique,  time  keeping,  and  sight-reading  to  enable  them  to  use 
the  piano  in  teaching  the  vocal  exercises  in  the  grades;  work 
given  in  groups;  open  to  members  of  the  middle  class  maintain- 
ing the  highest  grades. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

1.  Notation, — the  staff,  clefs,  notes,  key — and  time-signatures. 
Scale  construction  and  analysis, — major  and  minor. 
Intervals, — perfect,  major,  minor,  augmented,  diminished. 
Melody  writing. 

Musical  terms. 

2.  Song  Material, — rote  songs  for  use  in  the  various  grades, 

part  songs,  assembly  songs. 

Brief  general  history  of  the  development  of  vocal  music. 
The  folk-song;  world-famous  songs. 

Criticism  of  songs  from  the  standpoints  of  both  music  and 
text. 

3.  General  review  of  the  music  of  the  elementary  schools  in 

preparation  for  teaching.  Sight-singing  and  ear-training, 
introducing  the  various  problems  in  intervals  and  in 
rhythm  in  logical  order. 

The  culture  of  the  child-voice, — correct  methods  of  breath- 
ing, tone-production  and  enunciation. 

4.  Practice  teaching. 
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Manual  Training 

1.  Wood  working. 

a.  Bench  tools  and  their  uses. 

b.  Straight,  oblique  and  cross  whittling. 

c.  Rip-sawing,  squaring  and  guaging. 

d.  Surface  planing  and  sandpapering. 

e.  Boring  with  drill  and  auger  bits. 

f.  Cross-cut  sawing,  curve  sawing. 

g.  Joinery  and  nailing. 

h.  Gluing,  clamping,  screwing. 

i.  Chiselling  and  scraping. 

j.  Dowelling  and  dovetailing. 

2.  Paper  sloyd  as  adapted  to  the  grades. 

3.  Clay  modelling  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  art 

4.  Elementary  basketry. 
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